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THE BELOVED 



Who, looking on her face, has forgotten it? 
Who has wiped from his memory this image, 
which flickers through a thousand feet of film 
and is gone? The shadows of the theater are 
black: the rounded human heads sweep to the 
topmost gallery: the orchestra fills the dome 
with sound: the beam of light steals through 
the air to the screen. . . Music! Silence! 
The movies! . . Then she comes, casts a 
dark spell from her eyes, and "the breath of an 
old passion" moves over the audience, piercing 
deep in to many-folded hearts. . . Tears 
cloud the eager vision: and that tragic pang 
that is the glory of all glories stabs through the 
breast! . . Oh, that life were ever thus! 
that there were no return to the clerk's desk, the 
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housewife's kitchen, the broker's office, the 
teacher's schoolroom, the workman's machine, 
on the morrow ! Beatrice Dargan ! Who does 
not know her? 

But who does know her? Who knows the 
secret of that passionate nature? Who knows 
the tragic splendor in those eyes? One must 
go back through the years for a clew to her: 
one must go back to nights that are gone, to a 
love that is lost. . . One must go back to a 
summer's night in Devlin's, down in the cel- 
lar! There began her death, and her rebirth! 

The smoke was thick in Devlin's! Music, 
throb and hotness of music: whirl of the 
dancers! . . It was the hour when graves in 
the human heart open, and hell itself breathes 
forth — the dead. Dead? Who forgot that 
Nero was buried in him? that Tristan slum- 
bered there? that tiger and snake lay curled, 
waiting? They leap out, hungry and hunting: 
music has shivered the impossible locks and 
liquor has swung wide the double doors. . . I 
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am no longer the staid merchant of Tallahassee : 
I am my ancestor Antony who whispered Cleo- 
patra at the end of passion, "I am dying, 
Egypt, dying." I am no longer the glove clerk 
in the department store ; I am a girl in the tum- 
brils in Paris of the Revolution. . . 

The smoke was thick in Devlin's: and the 
drugged crowds, at the three ends of the 
T-shaped cellar, sat watching the dancers : and 
beyond, in the mirrors, dancers and drinkers 
mingled further and further as in a dying de- 
lirium. . . The air, hot, was full of fumes: 
of distilled violets in moist lace, of gin and 
beer, of smoke and human animals. . . Elec- 
tric fans, whirring, stirred the dazzling heat: 
electric bulbs sent the shimmer of sunlit waters 
down on faces. . . Iced drinks stood on the 
tables, stuck with straws : women fanned them- 
selves, for sweat was running through the 
rouge: men stuffed handkerchiefs in their col- 
lars to keep the starch stiff. . . 

Now a waiter bumped into a tipsy girl, his 
tray slopping; the girl's laughter was hollow: 
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now two drunken women rose in quarrel and 
were pulled down again : now a glass shattered, 
like a bar of music when the strings seem to 
snap. Through the insane din, corks popped. 
. . Here was Trade, selling imitation love, 
imitation Bohemia, imitation joy: here were the 
disinherited sons and daughters of passion seek- 
ing at midnight ... the shop-girl, denied, came 
here to get the illusion of romance: the trav- 
eler, stale with small town gossip, bought ad- 
venture with his commissions: the servant, 
drudge-dusty, sought the wildness of her sealed 
heart: the middle-class couple, sick with re- 
spectability, purchased false healing in Dev- 
lin's. . . Afraid to live, and afraid to die, 
they bought of Devlin a fake of abandon. . . 
But youth, too, was here: fresh, curious, en- 
chanted. He was not trying to drug stale 
nerves: he took the illusion for life itself: he 
saw here only his dreams realized. . . Life, 
the intoxicant, seemed to welcome him with its 
madness. . . 

Such was Devlin's, down in the cellar. . . 
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A wild girl from Texas had woven red scarfs 
in a dance, so Bacchantic, so abandoned, that 
the audience roared and shook with applause. 
. . One table especially rose en masse to shout 
its pleasure. There were four young people, 
two youths, two girls. . . Beatrice Dargan 
was one of them. . . 

But not the Beatrice we know: she was not 
even "Beatrice" then. . . She was just Trixie, 
the dull, cheap little actress, who could be so 
sneering, so boisterous, so loud, so stupid. . . 
She was there, dressed in light blue, and round 
her neck a string of false pearls, and her feet 
crossed under the table. She was smoking a 
cigarette and sipping at some sloe gin which 
she detested. . . 

Her men companions were of the type of 
chorus-men : bumpy-browed and cow-eyed, with 
curiously soft smooth pale cheeks: delicate of 
hands and of clothes. The girl beside Beatrice 
was bold and blonde, voluptuous and large. . . 
Now all four, joining hands, swayed back and 
forth, singing to the music of the orchestra with 
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all their might, and many turned round to 
watch them. . . 

A furniture dealer from Harlem was awed. 

"Actors!" he whispered. 

His wife was thrilled at his wicked knowl- 
edge of life. 

Among those who turned, was a youth sit- 
ting alone at a table. . . He was all of twen- 
ty-one, but no more. He sat, fascinated, like 
a bird before a cat. His gray eyes were full 
of fresh passion, his cheap lumbersome clothes 
yet revealed the slim health of his body: and 
he was a little troubled by beer, to which he 
was imused. He had come there because — 
But why had he come? He could not have 
told his mother back in Massachusetts. He 
had come, because he was young. . . 

He had left his little room in Washington 
Square just as the lights blossomed out through 
the city. . . And he knew, though he could 
not say, what was urging him. . . 

Early summer! the air perfumed . . . the 
stone vistas gone to golden shadow! The 
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shapes thronging ! Now, with the fall of dark- 
ness, youth takes up its adventure. It is the 
hour when women wait. It is the hour when 
Gretchen waited for Faust, and Sappho for 
Phaon. . . Far through the dusky city life is 
shining and trembling : girls are laughing, youth 
is seeking. . . A red-haired girl darts to the 
curb, an automobile stops, her voice thrills as 
she steps in beside the driver: where are they 
going in the starry night? Far along the end- 
less avenues and up and down the streets, there 
are the waving fields of human grain under 
the lights: ripe grain and rich: sapful, mur- 
murous, odorous grain : waiting for the shining 
blades of love. . . Out of this richness, what 
harvests? Out of the elder richness of past 
ages, there is harvest of empires and of songs, 
of burning faiths and strong crusades: we are 
the harvest, and all our tremulous world of 
dark and flame. . . Youth goes forth: his 
heart white with surging fire: his eyes lit with 
a brilliancy of desire: youth the conqueror, 
youth, the sower of empires. . . Will he sell 
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this miracle of himself, or will he seek on and 
on, until the perfect face, the perfect soul re- 
ceives him? Will he be patient and watchful, 
lest the true mate pass unnoticed in the crowd? 
Will he save his own splendor, guarding it as 
a sacred fire, or will he gut the torch in the 
first drugged spirit that waylays him? . . 
The very strength of youth is its weakness: 
the power would spend itself: and one wild 
night has betrayed many. . . 

So sat our young man, at the very cross- 
roads. He had begun his adventure: would 
the nearest face seize on him and enslave 
him? • . He kept looking at her: he could 
not help it. . . He kept noticing that face, 
which even then had its moments of power. 
Its very changefulness attracted him, the 
wavering between dullness and dark interest, 
between boldness and laughing gayety, between 
stupidity and splendor. . . He seemed to 
know it at one moment: to find it foreign and 
far at the next. She seemed so utterly care- 
less of herself and her companions : so careless 
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of her hair, which went roughly over her ears : 
so careless of her manner, slouching half under 
the table : so careless of the wine she spilled. . . 
Her cheeks were falsely flushed, alcoholic: her 
eyes now dull, now shining. Were they blue 
eyes or black? Was she so slender that she 
somehow reminded him of a thin brook falling 
liquidly frcxn rock to rock, or. was she strong 
of body? . . Vague, wonderful he found 
her: for he was too inexperienced to find the 
real Trixie at first sight. . • Then, too, his 
spirit was seeking: and what the spirit seeks, 
that shall it find. He was seeking for love and 
beauty: so he merely took this face near him 
and threw over it the veil he desired. His 
longing made her beautiful: his youth en- 
dowed her with loveliness. . . 

She noticed at last that he was eyeing her. 
She nodded familiarly, whispered her compan- 
ions. They all looked up. . . He was 
shocked and shamed: he blushed. . . Trixie 
doubled with coarse laughter, and her compan- 
ions snickered. She waved her hand at him: 
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he looked away. . . She said in an unmusi- 
cal voice: 

"Only a kid ! Just a kid ! Lamp his inno- 
cence !" 

She was pleased, finding a new toy. He 
did not know whether to look at her again, or 
go. He preferred going. Something in all 
this jarred against him. But his heart was 
beating high, his temples throbbed, his blood 
quickened. . . Adventure surely: the real ad- 
venture! Was this New York or Bagdad? 
Was it an American night or an Arabian night? 
Was she a mere common girl in a dancehall,. 
or a princess in a garden? . . Fumes, strange 
fumes, mist, intoxicating, rose through him. . . 
He looked again. . . She was smiling, she 
was calling him over with her hand. . . His 
face burned, but he felt himself rising and 
going toward her, going straight toward her 
. . . there in public, bef5re all these others! 
Marvelous and shameful ! 

Now he stood near her, helplessly looking 
close into her eyes. Something was trembling 
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through her coarse expression, something almost 
bitter: something dark and fine. Or so he 
thou^t. He saw the fine lips, the inward 
curve of her cheeks, her delicate nose, the great 
dark hair over the ears, and those large near 
eyes, black and deep: fires behind which a ti- 
gress seemed to slumber. Smiling faintly, and 
trembling from head to foot, he stood for one 
long moment. . . 

She looked straight at him. 

"Come on in," she burst out, ''the water's 
fine!" 

It was as if she had struck him a blow in 
the face. The voice was coarse and dull, and 
disillusioned him. And she followed it up by 
a swift puflF at a cigarette (he saw the dirty 
finger nails!) and then she forced the smoke 
tfarou^ her nostrils. . . At the same time he 
sat down on a chair which the blonde had 
placed beside him. He was stupefied, im- 
happy, scared. . . 

One of the young gentlemen nudged the 
blonde: they were all delighted with the 
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clumsy, frightened youth. . . But Trixie 
waved her hand. . . 

"This is Mr. — " she looked at him. 

"Hardy," he gulped in a voice he did not 
recognize. "Ralph Hardy. . ." 

"Mr. Hardy," she repeated. "Mr. Ogilvie, 
Mr. Sanderson, Miss Violet Warwick, and," 
she added, with a fine smile, "Trixie — ^myself ! 
What'll yer have?" 

If Ralph could have made his escape, he 
would have done so: but he knew he was 
trapped. In keen misery he clasped his hands, 
and was aware of his collar wilting about his 
neck. . . So hot! so brilliant! . . And this 
girl: so young, so base! . . Adventure had 
led him to infamy, and robbed him of some- 
thing sacred. . . 

"Beer," he muttered. . . 

"Hey, waiter," shrilled Mr. Ogilvie, "trot a 
glass of beer to the boy !" 

This pleasantry was greeted with loud laugh- 
ter. 

"Aw, leave him alone !" said Trixie. 
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"Have you a patent on him?" asked Vio- 
let 

"Mother on right stage/' muttered Mr. San- 
derson darkly. "Clasps her boy. In a deep 
voice, *You shall not har-r-r-m a hair-r-r-r on 
his young head.' Curtain." 

Violet was sentimental. She looked at 
Ralph, who sat there frozen and red-faced, and 
saw something quite lovely in his shining, suf- 
fering gray eyes. . . She leaned toward 
him. . . 

"Don't mind 'em, kid. They're in their 
cups. . ." 

Ralph looked at her dumbly: then looked 
away. . . 

"This is some show^ this^^ she went on. 

"Oh !" he murmured. . . 

The yoimg men embraced each other: they 
could not contain their joy. "Oh!" they 
gurgled, "Oh!" 

Trixie put a hand to her mouth, winked at 
Violet and spoke in a shrill stage whisper: 

"He's blushing! Ain't he handsome?" 
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"Some kid!" said Violet. 

The waiter put down the beer. 

^^Where's the spoon?" asked Mr. Sanderson. 
'Spoon?" echoed the waiter. 
'Well, how do you feed babies here, any- 
way? Eh?" Mr. Sanderson said roughly. . . 

Ralph felt a white heat go through him. He 
forgot everything else. He leaned forward. . . 

"Do you mean that?" he burst out, in a low 
clear voice. 

They were all astonished. His voice brought 
something real and tragic in to the gathering. 
Trixie suddenly looked at him with sharp in- 
terest: all the dark power in her gathering to 
her throat as it were. . . 

"Mean what?" murmured Sanderson. 

"What you just said!" Ralph went on. He 
leaned closer: his eyes were shining. "Now 
let me tell you this : you're not gentlemen, you 
two . . . and you two . . ." words failed 
him: then, "you don't know how to treat a 
stranger! There, take your beer. I won't 
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"Hoity-toity!" shrilled Violet. The young 
men snickered feebly. . . But they were all 
amazed now at Trixie. Her face was pale, 
her eyes savage: there was a passionate inten- 
sity about her they had never guessed; which 
she herself had never guessed. . • She flung 
down her cigarette, and laid her hand on 
Ralph's arm. . . 

"You're right! By Grod, you're right! 
Come on along, kid : you come with me !" 

She rose : Ralph rose. . . The glory of his 
adventure came back with a snap : and through 
the dream of smoke, and dance, and laughter, 
and faces mirrored endlessly on all sides, he 
saw again the perfect face, he heard again the 
far calling music of the summer's night. . . 
The three at the table were jeering, laughing, 
speaking coarsely. He heard only one word: 
"Vampire!" He knew it was applied to 
Trixie. . . But he heard nothing else, saw 
nothing. Somehow he got his straw hat from 
the hook where he had left it; and next he 
knew that Trixie was taking his arm, and 
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proudly marching him down between the 
tables, and up the stairs, and out, • . Even 
then he realized that she was almost of his 
height, and he could feel the rhythm of her 
strong body moving beside him. Then her 
arai in his . . . wonderful contact ! 

They stepped out into the cool darkness, 
starry, full of friendliness: the empty streets 
waiting for a moon. Empty, silent, with 
blank windowed walls. Out of delirium they 
came, and beheld the stars. Oh, silvery smokes 
remembered! air of the night floating through 
the hair and laving the hot temples ! . . Who 
waits at the corner, in the shadows ... a 
woman? She peers out. Who is coming? 
Who stands on the fire-escape, leaning down 
and gossiping? Who is kissing in the dark- 
ness? What child is crying in the warm tene- 
ment, crying piteously? The cat scurries be- 
fore one, and disappears: the couple goes by, 
quarreling softly : the boom of the approaching 
car is heard: the lonely policeman stands si- 
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lently at his fixed post, • . Beloved! the 
night of stars! Who is she walking beside 
me? What am I? Why is our difference so 
charged with magic? Her fainter footfall 
runs like silver in my blood : her fingers brush- 
ing my own go shivering through me. Her 
hair is long, and her garaients silken and flow- 
ing: her eyes remember Asia, sun on Arabian 
sands. . • 

Beauty always overcame him: and what is 
not beautiful on a summer's night? Glancing 
sideways at her, he was amazed when an arc- 
light above was reflected in her eyes. Glamour 
of such a creature ! He could have turned, for 
aching loveliness, and kissed her. . . 

Yet he feared to look in her eyes again : for 
one moment he had glanced into an abyss of 
power and passion: the underworld of Trixie, 
where dwelt that untameable thing, human 
nature, demonic, fantastic, brutal. . . She 
moved beside him in the night warm and 
breathing, an imderpaid actress: but really 
what? Earthquake and hurricane were 
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there. . . Once or twice he knew she was 
looking at him : he glanced away. . . 

His emotions became confused: many con- 
tradictory things. One was the feeling of 
death : of life dashing itself to pieces : of youth 
destroyed. Another was a sense of his own 
youth, free hitherto, watching life from the 
outside, now sucked into the dark deep eddies. 
But suffusing all, there was the sense of grow- 
ing peril. He tasted that quickener, dan- 
ger. . . 

Life is not a sweet and sunlit affair: that 
sweetness and sunlight are jetted up from the 
vast regions of chaos beneath, the realms of 
madness and bestiality, of murder and rape. . . 
Pick through the Earth's crust and you will 
find molten metals and consuming fires: pick 
life's crust and you will find (inside the peace 
that passeth understanding) the madness of 
God. God is not only love: God is life, that 
force that creates by destroying, that loves by 
hating. . . 

Ralph had lived with flowers and the gen- 
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deness of manners of women he never knew 
beneath the surface: but now life, in the forai 
of Trixie, was leading him forth through thd 
city, . . To what end? . . A growing ex- 
citement stiffened him, as it were. . . 

How late it was! How still! They went 
on, block after block, through a deserted city 
of stone, where only the night prowlers came 
and went like shadows. They were night 
prowlers themselves. They had a whole city 
for their adventure: staring awake, acutely 
alive in this death of sleep. They were on 
a desert island, lawless, caught by each other. 
. . . And subtly came to Ralph the odor 
of stale lilac, filling the summer air with 
flowers. . . Why did she use such cheap 
perfume? 

• A spell was laid on them, a spell of silence : 
as if this walk had been arranged for cen- 
turies ago, and as if they were going to walk 
until the end of time. This peril had been 
prepared for them. And in this silence they 
seemed overwhelmingly near each other, sway- 
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ing together, with interlinked arms, and the 
sane dawn far off. . . 

When at last she spoke, a little huskily, her 
voice lowered, the syllable pierced him like a 
lance: ^s if now the danger was beginning to 
show its face. • . 

"S^y. . ." 

"Yes . . .*' he murmured. 

"They were mean," she said bitterly. "They 
are darned mean." Her voice changed, "But 
I'm glad they were mean. . ." 

Glad! Why was he walking with her? 
What designs was she weaving for him? He 
breathed hard, silent. . . 

"The night air's sweet," she said. 

"Yes." His arm trembled so that she 
felt it. 

"You're awful young," she said, seeming to 
draw nearer to him, so that he could hardly 
breathe. Then she added, "You don't mind 
walking?" 

"No ... no. . ." 

"I live far off. . . Greenwich Village. . ." 
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And then the lurid danger became more ap- 
parent. She was taking him to her home! 
What madness was this? He did not know 
this girl : she was a stranger : and to his youth- 
ful untested standards there was a baseness, a 
corruption about her. But he had impulsively 
c(Mne out with her, he had yielded to the loveli- 
ness of her act of protection : he could not leave 
her by the way. . . He set his teeth, unable 
to find words : but the city grew a little blurred 
before him. . . 

"I live in an attic," she laughed a little 
shrilly. "Not many attics in this town, you 
know! . . Sylvia Falk, my pal, is doing 
one night stands out West. . . I'm all 
alone. . ." 

That last phrase came through the fog of his 
mind, and made him forget himself. 

"No friends?" 

"Why d'ye mean, friends?" she said with 
curious bitterness. 

"Why . . . just that. . ." 

"Friends!" she sneered. "The girls are 
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jealous . . . and the men? . ." There was a 
mixture of profound cynicism and contempt in 
the way she said "men" . . . "the men • . . 
well, they're all alike. . ." 

His ignorance did not quite penetrate this. 

"Thejr're not!" he said. 

"They are," she answered fiercely. "Every 
one of you. I know. And you're like the 
rest, young as you are. . . I don't know why 
I took up with you like that !" 

He was shaken through and through by this : 
his whole being oppressed. And suddenly he 
felt like a child beside her. She knew so much 
more of life than he did : he felt as if he were 
shut in a small room that had only one poor 
little misty window looking out on life. . . 
And also, he felt crowded by the sense of the 
demonic in her. "Vampire," Violet had called 
her. Why had she seized on him like this ? . . 
Yet somehow this rawness of hers began to 
fascinate him, to hypnotize him. There was 
so much veneer on most p.eople: thin glitter- 
ing crusts of manners : but here (so he thought) 
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was human nature naked: the big stuff of the 
ages: the stuff that makes Shakespeare so fan- 
tastic with his "Now could I drink hot blood," 
and all his raving madmen. 

"I think," she was going on somberly, "that 
I hate men . . . hate themP^ her voice rang 
out. . . **What does this time of night make 
you feel like doing?" 

It soimded like a threat. He smiled. He 
could say nothing. 

"Murder," she said icily, "real murder . . . 
some day thejr'll find a man murdered up in 
my room. . ." 

He shivered involuntarily: the mystery of 
the sleeping city seemed to deepen as they went 
further downtown : regions of shadow and dust 
and vacant loneliness. She felt him tremble, 
and laughed imder her breath. 

"But not you," she added softly. "Not 
you, kid ! Though why I took up with you, I 
don't know ... I don't know. . ." 

These words brought an unbidden flash of 
tenderness. . . 
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"Oh," he said inanely, "it was . . . 
good. . ." 

"Rubbish! I love kids, that's all . . . 
wish't I had a baby if I didn't have to take 
care of it!" 

His tenderness grew, without abating his 
fear. . . And now he was forgetting every- 
thing again in the thrill of her contact with 
him : they two alone : the late night : the strange 
adventure, . . 

But she pierced through even this. . . 

^There's manP' she said suddenly and 
pointed. 

They were on Sixth Avenue, the elevated 
railroad pillared staunchly from the curb, and 
the street in gray and dirty solitude. In a 
doorway a girl was handing money over to a 
young man. . . Ralph looked and made 
nothing of it. . . 

They started over the street. . . Then 
Trixie stopped him and pointed upward. . . 

"Lots of stars to-night !" 

"Millions," he murmured. 
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He looked and the heavens seemed to ex- 
r pand into a teeming spaciousness sown with 
those eternal wanderers. . . 

''What are they, kid?" she asked. 
■ ''Worlds . . . suns . . . moons. . .*' he re- 

I plied. 

r 

I "Are there men up there?" 

"Maybe. . ." 

"And women?" 

Oh, maybe. . ." 

r "And do they love each other? See that 

bri^t one there . . • what is it?" 

"Mars. . ." 

, "D'you suppose a couple of kids are stand- 

ing up there in a dirty street, with all the other 

people sleeping, and pointing at us?" 

f "Maybe !" 

"And do they love?" 

"They ought to." 

I "Well, they don't," she said abruptly. 

y "There ain't any love in heaven or earth! 

There are only fools and beasts: women are 

'. the fools, and men the beasts !" 
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"Do you believe that . . . looking at those 
skies?" His whole nature broke into fire, as 
it were, before this sublimity. 

"Don't I though!'* Her voice was coarse 
again. "Say, how old are you, anyway?" 

"Twenty-one." 

"A man, by God! And where, kid, have 
you been keeping yourself? Stranger in NeW 
York, eh?" 

"Yes," he murmured, abashed, "I come 
from Massachusetts." 

She looked at him, and smiled. 

"Where's your mother, kid?" 

"Up home. . ." 

"She proud of you?" 

"Oh," he laughed, "yes. . ." 

"Love you?" 

"Why not?" 

"Folks can love that way," she murmured 
dreamily. "I wish* she could see you now — 
with another woman!" 

Blood rushed to his head again, and all at 
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once he saw Trixie through his mother's eyes. 
Through that gentleness and culture this girl 
appeared stupid and coarse. He felt ashamed. 
And the demon he had seen in her was exor- 
cised by his guilt. He had nothing to fear, 
save from himself. . . Where was the magic 
gone? where the music? 

She was asking pointedly. 

'"What you doing down here?" 

He felt a little testy. 

"Writing." 

"Oh ho! writing what?" 

He spoke with quick confusion. 

"Oh, poems . . . stories. . ." 

^^Poems! Do you mean it?" 

"Yes . . . poems. . ." 

"A poet— you?" 

"I wish I were. . ." 

"My ! but you're yoimg !" 

He was boiling up hotly. He wanted to 
say, fists clenched, "Trixie, you're an ignorant 
coarse girl. I know you. You're shallow. 
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false, base! Judge me, will you? By what 
right?" . . But she was elsewhere, before he 
even framed his retort. 

"I'm getting a cramp in my elbow!" she 
said, and withdrew her arm. . . "Come on!" 

He followed her, in rebellion, angry at him- 
self, disgusted with her. What could he do 
but follow, however? Could he leave her 
there to go home alone? No, he must take her 
to her door, at least. . . Then they went into 
the strange twisted streets of Greenwich Vil- 
lage : among that mixture of tenements and lit- 
tle old brick buildings: in a maze that made 
him feel lost. . . They were strayed from the 
sane modem city, with its safe square blocks: 
they had entered an ancient city, deep with 
the ghostly dust of dead p^sions and dead 
crimes. But she went sure-footed, and he fol- 
lowed her. . . At one point, two streets met, 
forming a triangle. In this was a tiny high- 
fenced park, with benches along its center 
walk. . . They passed through, and there, 
stretched on a bench, lay a little boy, covered 
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with newspapers. He was fast asleep : his face 
pallid beneath a lonesome gray arc-light; a 
houseless waif of the monstrous city with no 
place to lay his head. . . 

They paused. 

"Look!" whispered Trixie. . . 

They drew nearer : Trixie bent over the boy. 

"Poor mut!'* she said. 

Ralph looked at her face, amazing with its 
passionate tenderness and pity. . . 

"Poor mut!" she repeated, and suddenly 
stooped and kissed the boy on the forehead. . . 
She was up in a moment and had Ralph by the 
arm, and was marching him on. 

"Don't tell me," she said, "this world is any 
good. It's bad. It's hell. . . I hate it, and 
everything in it ! We're all rotten !" 
'Ah, now," he began. . . 

'Afraid to know you sin?" she cried con- 
temptuously, and with fierce passion. "I'm 
not! Come on, here's home!" 

His emotions were chaotic again. . . Peril, 
disgust, pity, and over it all the flying gos- 
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samer garment of magic: drawing him to his 
doom. . . He did not want to enter that 
street of mystery. It curved, narrow and 
dark; from the center of the block: broke, as 
it were through the buildings and tumed down 
little more than an alley. . . Three lamps lit 
it, little blurs of ghostly light. The gutter was 
narrow : the sidewalks thin strips : and the two 
rows of two-and-a-half story brick houses stared 
at each other with blank black windows across 
the way. . . Not a soul was stirring: not a 
light lit. The only sign of life were a few 
geraniums in pots on various window-sills. . . 
It was a bit of old New York. . . 

They went along to the center: to an old 
little house, with dormer windows in the attic. 
The glisten of gaslight was upon the peeled 
paint of the bricks : a can of garbage reeked at 
the entrance. Three dirty white steps led up 
to the massive solid door. 

They paused. Trixie released herself and 
looked at him. Their eyes met. He saw 
again the depths of hers, smoldering with great 
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banked fires. His spirit was lost in this abyss. 
He stood, transfixed. . . Then she opened 
her bag, and searched for a key. . . 

He tried to save himself in that moment she 
spared him, though his blood raced, his head 
was dizzied, and his life seemed to be beating 
at his lips, trying to escape. 

'*Well," he muraiured in an unnatural 
yoice, "good night !" 

She looked up, smiling cynically. He did 
not dare meet her gaze. 

"Good night?" she echoed. "Ain't you com- 
ing up?'* 

He wanted to say no. He was about td 
say it. But she clasped his hand, and leaned 
near. . • 

"Kid, you needn't be afraid . . . come 



on* • • 



Then she went up the steps, and he heard 
the key inserted and tuming. He followed 
blindly. As the door opened, the breath of 
that house came forth, as if the house were a 
living thing. An old breath: a poor dusty 
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ghost that had laughed over many christenings 
and sighed over many funerals, and that had 
been satiated and wom out by innumerable red 
passions in its crumbling rooms. . . Human- 
ity had passed through it and turned it old: 
broken it and spent its youth. . . Mold, dust, 
stove-odors, stuffy damp mattresses, human 
smells: they issued forth through the open 
door. . . 

He entered, searching the blackness. Trixic 
was beside him. She shut the door, and the 
sound reverberated. Ralph felt hot, choked, 
closed in. He was wading in the bottom of 
a river of darkness; drowning waters of dark- 
ness. • • 

"Take my hand," she whispered. . . 

Their hands met and clasped. Only in 
those hands was there any sight, any knowl- 
edge of life in the wofld. . . Her hand was 
cool, lovely. He followed like a child, while 
she shuffled her feet along to the staircase. . . 

"Ain't it dark," she murmured. "Mind your 
shins !" 
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They started up, he behind her. Who slept 
on either side? Gunmen, counterfeiters, mur- 
derers — who? And where was this girl, this 
dem(Mi, leading him? 

They paused on the second floor, then passed 
on. . . The banister trembled, the floor 
creaked. They were frightfully alone, like 
two rats that had issued forth from the walls. 
He heard her breathing, he felt through her 
hand the varying tremor of her climbing body, 
and again the odor of stale lilac pervaded him : 
as if she were pervading him: as if she had 
changed into this darkness that engulfed him. 
He choked, closed his eyes. He felt that death 
was not far off ! . . 

And why not die? Why not spend the 
white fire of youth in one impact, one cata- 
clysm? Why not let go like a storm, and be 
lost, lost? 

She turned near, speaking huskily, laughing 
softly. . . 

"Qiinese lanterns hanging all around: save 
your knob !" 
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He was thrilled by this fantastic announce- 
ment. He thought she was mad. But even 
then she protectingly brushed something in the 
air, and he heard the paper lantern swaying 
on its wire. Strange world she lived in ! She 
was holding up a curtain with one hand, mur- 
muring, "Here we are/' and the darkness broke. 
Beyond, he saw a handful of stars in the ni^t 
above a chimney-top. . . 

But he was in her room with her: and she 
had turned toward him, breathing hard, her 
hand still in his. What was she waiting 
for? . . In that moment, the poet in him 
awoke, and he looked upon the face of life it- 
self. . . 

You and I in the night, spied on by 
stars . . . you and I in the beloved night . . . 
you and I within these walls! . . A breath 
from the sea is kissing the housetops of the 
city, kissing the roofs, and dying into si- 
lence. . . 

Earth and the stars are in a trance. They 
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dream of passion, but cannot break their sleep. 
They pass into us, and we are their passion, we 
are their madness, so shaped that we can kiss 
and clasp. . . One kiss, then death, the 
miracle being spent. . . 

Watchman, what of the night? Sleep and 
birth! Toil and death! Now the light on 
the topmost tower winks red and ceases: now 
the lonely car echoes afar off. . . Helen 
looked over the wine-dark seas of Greece, and 
she was young. . . But not younger than we, 
touching each other, while dawn delays. . . 
Dare we betray this moment? Dare we die, 
missing this fire? . . Whither goes massive 
Earth to-night, flying with the stars down eter- 
nity? We are alive : we are for each other. . . 

She waited. He was full of his revelation 
— and did nothing. All at once she dropped 
his hand, and was off. Suddenly he felt as 
if he had let something precious (he hardly 
knew what) slip through his fingers. . . He 
stood, shaking, in misery. . . A match made 
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a blue streak on the wall, and blazed, and he 
saw her, as if for the first time. She was lean- 
ing over, her pearl necklace dropping outward 
from her long neck, her great hair casting a 
shadow on her face : her cheeks and eyes, tinged 
with a blue-gold, gleaming strangely. She 
leaped out of blackness, as it were, like a 
tiger springing.- . . She mumbled under her 
breath : 

"Think of it, a kerosene lamp ! And in New 
York!" 

That too amazed him: and he saw her lift- 
ing the glass chimney, and absorbed in watch- 
ing the match running over the wick. . . 
Light grew : the chimney was replaced, its mist 
fading. . . And then she stood up, and blew 
out the little flame. . . She was part of the 
rocMn now, and he saw the whole marvelous 
place. . . The ceiling from the middle sloped 
down toward the front on either side the dor- 
mer window: shadows were thick: a couch 
stood in one comer: a washstand in another. 
There were a few broken down comfortable 
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looking chairs. There was a shelf, with gay 
many-colored clothes hanging beneath it; and 
stacks of papers and of garments upon it. . . 
A fireplace for coal, looking cold and empty, 
was in the center of the wall : and at one side 
a bureau, with a cracked mirror. . . The wall 
paper himg loose, with long curls here and 
there. . . Over the couch, over a chair were 
clothes in disorder. . . Newspapers lay about 
the floor, which was covered by a faded worn 
out carpet. . . 

"Sit, kid!" she said. 

He sat down in the nearest chair. She 
seated herself beside the lamp, and stretched 
herself. . . And now he felt more alone with 
her than ever. He had entered the very sanc- 
tuary of her life: gone to the very center of 
her personality. Here was Trixie^s deepest self 
spread all over the room, and he there in the 
midst of it. . . He looked at her. Her face 
was half in shadow, and the eyes staring at 
him, with mute questioning. . . 

What was she waiting for? Why was he 
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here? A terror seized upon him again, the 
feeling of fatal peril drawing closer, coiling 
about him. He was cold with shame, and a 
sense of debasement. He did not want to think 
what it all meant. He was in a trance, un- 
able to stir, yet acutely aware of this demonic 
girl across the room. . . 

"My hair's tired!" she said, and began to 
pluck the pins out. Then she shook her head, 
and the long hair fell about her shoulders. 
The peril grew upon him. . . 

She spoke cynically. . . 

"You're a funny one!" 

And she rose, and drew a chair before the 
clothes-shelf. 

"Hold it !" she commanded. 

He did not know how he got there, but he 
was holding the chair, and she, placing a hand 
on his shoulder, was mounting it. . . She 
reached up, searched, then brought down some 
photographs, and blew the dust from them. . . 
She turned, put her hand again on his shoulder, 
and for a moment her whole weight leaned 
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upon him. Then she was down, glaring in his 
face. . . 

He smiled, sick at heart : unable to speak. . . 

"Just wanted to show you some pictures of 
me. . . How's that? Me as ladjr's maid, 
King Henry the Eighth. . ." 

She leaned so near, that her hair brushed his 
face. But he was beyond fresh emotion. He 
felt exhausted. . . And that picture! such a 
tawdry affair, such a dull looking insipid 
actress ! Such a pose ! 

"Pretty," he murmured. 

"How's that? . . Mob scene, Roman 
forum. . ." 

"Nice. . ." 

"And this?" But she did not finish. She 
flung the pictures on the floor and turned on 
him in fury. She looked as if she could mur- 
der him: such a passionate hatred in her 
eyes. . . But now he met her gaze, unflinch- 
ing. . . 

"Why don't you start something?" she said 
savagely. "What d'ye take me for?" 
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He had to understand now : not that he had 
misunderstood before. He had merely, in his 
ignorance, never dreamed that Trixie could go 
so far. So, she was a creature in the mud, in 
the depths! She had played with his fresh 
youth; and it was she whom he had clothed 
with beauty and magic ! . . His eyes burned : 
his breath came short: he smiled piteously. . . 
Then he went humbly to his chair, picked up 
his hat, and turned toward the door. . . 

Pm sorry," he murm.ured in a low voice, 
good night. . ." 

Lightning had struck her. Her lips were 
parted, her eyes staring. . . 

"Are you . . . going?" 

'Tes. . ." 

"Why?" 

"If s late. . ." 

"Late!" No, she would not believe this. 
"I know why you're going," she said with veno- 
mous bitterness. "I know why. . ." 

He had to look at her. He saw her 
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fists clenched. Then she spoke between her 
teeth. . . 

"You don't think enough of me to stay. . '' 

From inexhaustible springs of grace in his 
heart, came a strange sorrow. . . 

"No," he said, "I think too much of you to 
stay. . ." 

She gazed at him, marveling. There was a 
nobility in him, a manhood she had not seen 
before. He now appeared older and wiser than 
she. . . But this new experience was outside 
the years of her life. . . No, she must not 
believe it! She grew angry. . . 

"You're a man, ain't you?" 

'Tfes," he said. 

"Well," she cried with bitter fury. "I 
know men, I tell you . . . you're no different 
from the rest . . . don't put on airs. . ." 

Just what had released him, he could not 
guess. But he felt free. The evening was 
over: the charm was spent. She was just an 
angry girl he didn't know. . . Yet a pity 
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(and he despised pity) stirred in him, and he 
shook his head slowly and sorrowfully. 

"Do you mean to say," she burst out, "that 
. . . you don^t go with women? . ." 

"Without love?" he asked. 

Words failed her. Her heart began to 
pound, and she came slowly nearer, stricken by 
this miracle in her life. She looked into his 
gray clear eyes. . . Then her body relaxed, 
her hands fell at her side, she looked away, and 
tears began to trickle down her face. . . 

"Don't cry," he murmured. "You see, I 
don't know much about life. . . I don't 
know. . ." 

"Please go," she said brokenly. "Please go 
home, kid. . ." 

She swayed a little, looked up at him. Her 
face was stru^ling. . . 

"Grood-by . . ." he murmured, feeling a 
sharp pang. . . 

Swiftly she pushed the curtain aside for him, 
and he went through. . . Suddenly the cur- 
tain fell, she was leaning over the banister. . . 
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Her voice was passionate with pleading. . . 

"Will you call tonnorrow night at eight, will 
you?" 

She said this, hardly knowing why she said 
it. It was a clutching at straws. . . 

She heard his whispered assent: no more. 
She came back dazed, gasping. Her heart 
kept crying, "Miracle ! Miracle !" Something 
congealed in her seemed to break, releasing 
swift song. . . Over to the chair beside the 
lamp she went, and sank in it : sank deep, obli- 
vious of the world outside, singing in the world 
within. . . Her face was shining, her lips 
parted in wonder. . . But she saw noth- 
ing. . . 

Only when light comes, may we measure the 
darkness. Youth, with its torch, had entered 
the dark underworld of Trixie: and now she 
confronted herself, and knew. . . "I am sick 
with sin,'* she told herself, "I am corrupt and 
foul. . ." 

What was she ? What was this great beauti- 
ful struggle within her : this glancing gleam of 
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loveliness along the horizons of the heart: this 
starved yearning for sweetness : this playing of 
light on darkness? 

All at once it seemed as if a thousand mar- 
velous pure things in her, which she had thought 
dead, sprang to life. . . Vast depths were il- 
luminated : vast heights emerged. . . And she 
remembered now a day of early childhood, a 
day of early girlhood. . . 

Sunlight . . . daisies . . . the bees humming 
in honey-cups . . . the matted warai grass and 
the steaming soil swarming with bright insects 
. . . and she on her back, pillowed on her soft 
hair, with Earth breathing through her, and the 
great sun suffusing her being with lovely con- 
tent. . . Nearby the farmhouse stood, busy 
with a few summer boarders, and the help in 
the kitchen. . . A clucking of hens arose: a 
dog barked, starting a woodchuck: far off the 
cattle called. . . Dreams, like white clouds in 
the shining blue, passed through her : and then 
the deepest dream came true. . . There was 
one boarder, a young woman, with mild blue 
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eyes and a sweet smile. Her hair was golden. 
And some one told Trixie that golden-hair had 
lost a baby. . . Now a skirt rustled in the 
grass, and some one bent down from the sun, 
came down through the sky to her. . . 
"Dreaming?" There was babble of brook in 
that voice! Yes, she was dreaming. . . 
Dreaming of what? She was ashamed to say! 
The lady looked at her strangely: then bent, 
drew up her head, and kissed her. . . Next 
she was on the lady's lap, her head in a soft 
cool shoulder, and she was laughing shyly. . . 
She had gone home to the haven of all souls. . . 
We yearn back, all of us, to the time of peace 
and warmth when we were folded in our 
mothers. Then was peace. But now the days 
harry us: there is no safety: no refuge from 
the withering blasts of the world. . . We 
yearn back. . . And the motherless child 
knows an agony deeper than we dream. . . 

So Trixie in that moment found bliss, found 
heaven. . . It did not last long. Golden-hair 
never knew what she meant to the child. She 
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was gone a day later. . . But Trixie began 
to act out her glory. All day long she played 
with the dream-mother. She took an imaginary 
hand and walked, babbling softly, through the 
meadows. Dream-mother undressed her at 
night, and told her stories when she was tucked 
in bed, and kissed her good night, and smoothed 
her forehead until she fell asleep. . . 

Ah, forgotten purity and sweetness! For- 
gotten possibilities! Dark tides have washed 
Trixie out and out beyond the haven, and now 
she struggles in the sea of this world's dark- 
ness! But in the storm the beam of a light- 
ship falls upon her : and now the buried beauty 
is resurrected, and she sits in wonder. . . 

Hours passed . . . dawn was near. . . Still 
she sat, her eyes shining, her spirit lost. Into 
the baseness of her life something aspiring, 
strong, flaming had come: something differ- 
ent. . . She thought she had known men, and 
so she had hated them : hated the coarse world : 
hated her weak self. . . But she had never 
known human beings: never! 
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The lamp dimmed, and a tremulous light 
crept through the domier window. Still she 
did not stir. . . She saw Ralph : saw his gray- 
eyes: his clumsy clothes: his slender burning 
youth. . . She placed, reverently, a halo 
about his forehead. . . And now, as the 
dawn stole in, a glimmer, a thin glimmer came 
to her of what love meant. . . She was 
breathless : she beheld with a sort of agony the 
dawning glory. . . 

"Love, I have never known thee ! I thought 
thee a thing of meat and drink, of wine and of 
kisses ! I do not know thee. Splendor ! Thou 
that forgettest self, thou that seeketh the good 
of the beloved, thou that art a flying spirit be- 
fore the race, thy lips crying, 'Renounce ! Re- 
nounce!' when have I seen thee, when have I 
even touched the hem of thy garment? Beau- 
tiful one, I adore thee !" 

Dawn came, gray, cool. . . Trixie shiv- 
ered. . . She sat up. How tired she was! 
how used up! . . Bitterness overwhelmed 
her. . . 
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"Fool!" she whispered to herself. "Love? 
No. There is no love in the world . . It's 
a fake!" Her lips smiled contemptuously. 
"It's the last scene in the movies !" 
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II 

She leaned from the dormer window, out of 
the dark into the dusk. It was eight, the ap- 
pointed hour. She leaned, a woman watch- 
ing. . . Evening seemed full of the sound of 
bells; jangling bells and tinkling bells. Every 
heart was a bell, beating in languor or passion ; 
every voice a bell, rising and dying! Human 
chimes of the city when evening falls, when 
discords of toil melt into whispers and laugh- 
ter, and the happy folk greet beloved night. . . 
Love's hour was at hand ! Women were wait- 
ing, humming songs to their own hearts! 
Youth was called! . . Would he come? 

The appointed hour struck from a tower over 
the housetops. He was mounting the stairs. . . 
The face at the dormer window drew in. . . 
Yes, he had come, through swarming people, 
past romping children. He had come, but 
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on the third stone step he was hesitating. . . 

He was pale with loss of sleep: his heart 
seemed to smother him. He knew himself for 
a weakling. He had been haunted since dawn 
by the passionate beauty in that cry: "Will 
you call to-morrow night at eight, will you?" 
All day that cry haunted him and lured 
him, lured him to destruction. . . And other 
things had haunted him too: memories of her 
eyes, looked into so deeply: the kiss she had 
given the sleeping boy: her hair down her 
shoulders : her weight leaning on him. Demon- 
marvel! Debased glory! . . Had he been 
manly or mimanly in leaving her? He did not 
know even that, his being was burning so. . . 

He knew, that having escaped, he was going 
into danger again. The crossroads! The 
white fire of youth surging in him, yeaming to 
eat into life: the easy damnation of all he 
thought best in himself . . . terrors innumer- 
able, which only high-minded youth can 
know. . . 

But he pulled the bell, and, unnerved, heard 
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it jangle in the depths of that ancient house. 
And he smiled feebly, remembering that he did 
not even know her full name. He had a dim 
recollection that she must be an actress, for she 
had shown him pictures in costumes. . . Ac- 
tress! word suggesting mystery and corruption 
to his New England conscience ! . . He knew 
nothing of her, yet he was going straight to 
her. . . 

The heavy door swung back, and in the shad- 
ows stood a creature of that house : a wise-eyed 
shattered woman, dusty and dirty. He blushed 
furiously, and the words stumbled at his 
lips. . . 

"Is that girl in the front attic in?" 

She was not interested. She knew too much 
of sin: she knew too much of the life within 
those walls. . . 

"Gro and see^" she mumbled in a voice that 
had a stale gravy-like softness. . . 

He passed her, and started up the dim 
stairs. The closing door darkened his way. 
He paused on the second floor. . . Human 
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passion was being voiced there through an open 
door, and trembling all over, he listened. • . 

"Go on ahead, go!" shouted a man. "Go 
on ahead, go! Walk along the avenue, why 
don't you, bastard ! . . What are you coming 
here for?" 

The woman fairly screamed: 

"Just to show yer, I ain't afraid of you !" 

"Afraid? Who am I a crook for? You, 

you ^! If I go to jail, it's for you! • . 

Get back, or I'll kill you !" 

Her curdling scream was followed by palpi- 
tating silence. . . Ralph shook all over. . . 
Out of the hush of that house had leaped the 
ancient animals in man ; and he heard the very 
jungle, the hot passions of beasts. And he 
knew that under his refined soul crouched the 
same primitive wildness. Life was torn open, 
with view under the crater of the seething vol- 
cano. He had felt that in Trixie, he knew it 
in himself! And what breaks the crust more 
easily than the call of women and men, one to 
the other? 
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He shrank from passion, as we Americans 
all shrink from passion, afraid of the hot flames 
that smelt the soul, afraid of giving ourselves, 
holding back. Rather living death for us, than 
bitter fierce experience, by which we grow and 
come into our inheritance of human na- 
ture. .. . 

He shrank from mounting that second flight 
of stairs. His conscience told him : "You go, 
never to return! You become a slave to the 
worst in yourself!" 

But he climbed up, fumbling for footing in 
the treacherous dark. . . He was going of his 
own free will: or rather, was it not Nature 
using him, Nature who cares nothing for our 
conventions, who cares only for the great power 
that creates: seed and sun: baby and star-gal- 
axy? . . He remembered the Chinese lan- 
terns, saw them dimly hanging in the ghostly 
air, dodged them. . . Then he paused before 
the curtain, choking, his head bowed. . . 

She was there on the other side of the cur- 
tain. He did not doubt that. And he felt as 
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if she had her arms out to take him. He 
wanted to hold out his own. . . Then he 
knocked faintly on the panel. . . 

"Come in," she said huskily. 

Hje pushed aside the curtain, and entered, 
trying not to stagger. There was a golden 
quality in the air : the dying evening swimming 
through the dormer window. Noise of the 
street came up like a hollow clamor, echoes of 
strident life. Swallows circled aroimd a dis- 
tant chimney-top. . . And in the golden air 
she waited, just risen from her couch, her curl- 
ing hat over her hair. He hardly knew her. 
He had spent hours in creating a Trixie that 
never was. There was the same blue dress, 
the same string of imitation pearis, the heavy 
hair, the long neck: but the face so pale, the 
eyes so dull! Was she afraid of him? or had 
she forgotten his existence? or did she hate him? 

He drew off his straw hat, and muttered 
thickly: 

"Good evening." 

She spoke hurriedly. . . 
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"Just heard from the Studio. . . I've got 
to go over and 'soup' to-night. . . I was just 
going. . •" 

Studio ! soup ! What jargon was this? 

"Oh! studio?" 

"Yes," she said, starting to pass him; and 
then added, as if by an afterthought: "Do 
you want to go along?" 

He did not know what new terrors she was 
preparing for him, but he found himself mur- 
muring, yes. Then he held up the curtain for 
her, and she slipped past. Again he noticed 
that she was almost of his height. . . He fol- 
lowed her through the gloom of the house. It 
was almost a relief to escape from that room, 
from the peril of being shut in alone with her. 
Yet he felt miserably inadequate to the situa- 
tion : miserably weak. Why could he not play 
the man, be bold and commanding, lead the 
way? She led, he followed. . . They spoke 
no word as they descended to the street. • • 

Then, as they stepped out on the little stoop, 
she glanced at him, a fearful glance, as if she 
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expected him to say something. But what 
could he say? There was burning between 
them that last scene of the night before, with 
its shame and wonder. How pass to lightness 
now, to mere conversation? Yet they were 
strangling each other with silence: they were 
drawn tighter and tighter in one noose: and 
when her arm touched his, a step from the pave- 
ment, a rain of glittering flashes seemed to play 
through him. . . 

They escaped from that narrow street, as if 
fear drove them: they were out and walking 
westward, walking toward the dying sun. . . 
Then they seemed to take refuge from each 
other in the crowds : they became a part of the 
evening stir. . . The wand of approaching 
night was touching the city with enchantment : 
Beauty, the fleeting, lightly flung her scarf on 
sordidness and filth, and the human scene was 
poignantly sweet. It was the hour when rev- 
erence rises in the heart like a natural 
prayer. . • The meaning of people is dis- 
closed as day dies: quarrel and drudgery have 
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ebbed away for most, and from the brackish 
waters they rise, refreshed and lovely. Who 
could have dreamt that that wrinkle-faced 
young hag could babble so cooingly to her 
baby? The old men, weary of sin, pull on 
their pipes and blow the soft smoke into the 
honeyed air. The young girls, bareheaded, and 
dressed in white, walk arm in arm, laughing. 
A lonely woman sits on a stoop, holding a taper, 
whose incense and tiny smoke shall thwart 
mosquitoes. Out of the steam laundry, gas- 
lit, the weary ironer peers, her face wistful and 
tender. In the shadows behind the open win- 
dow sits the mechanic in his undershirt peace- 
fully gossiping with his wife. The lamp- 
lifter touches the iron sprays of the jets into 
blossoms of fire. The girl and boy hide in the 
alley, and hug each other. . . Strange shapes 
are in the growing dusk, and all things are near, 
terribly near. Distant lights are near, distant 
people near; the tinted heaven is intimate. The 
envelope of throbbing shining life contains all. 
But though this mystery and beauty about 
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him troubled Ralph, dropping like golden mist 
upon him, the vision of the peopled city for- 
ever faded into this girl beside him. He could 
think of nothing else. Only that she was lead- 
ing him. . . He knew that every now and 
then she glanced at him : but she said nothing. 
Her fluent tongue had been stopped, as if there 
were two Trixies within her in death-grapple 
with' each other. We are mute when we strug- 
gle with ourselves. . . Her footsteps did not 
seem to ring with firmness : she hurried : she was 
making for some goal, attempting some escape. 
He asked himself again, was she afraid of him ? 
or did she hate him for his priggish superior- 
ity? or was it merely that she was in a hurry 
to get to the "studio"? 

The air darkened : the crowds thinned as they 
walked westward. A salt tinged the air: 
they were near the river. There were wharves 
at the end of the street: they walked by ware- 
houses, dusty chandler's shops, mean dingy res- 
taurants, glimmering saloons. . . Few people 
were here. • . Then they passed a large si- 
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lent lumber-yard and reached an immense brick 
building half a block from the river. Toward 
the last of the day Ralph saw smoke belching 
from the heavy stacks of some gigantic 
steamer. . . 

Trixie's voice was hoarse. . . 

"Come on/' she said. . . 

Out of the loneliness of that 'longshore street, 
gray, and aching with the twitter of a strayed 
sparrow, they passed into the soft, almost shin- 
ing darkness of an ante-room. There was a 
moment's pause: a ghostly drawing together. 
And to Ralph came an overpowering smell of 
paint, and films, and the burning carbon of 
lamps. Then Trixie opened a door, Ralph fol- 
lowed, and they emerged in an immense cav- 
ern, spaceless, profound. Out of the heights, 
nearby, a wire descended with one naked elec- 
tric t)ulb at its end; and in this glimmering 
light Ralph saw a fantastic group. Some were 
seated on scattered furniture of different peri- 
ods: a Colonial sofa, a Louis XIV arm-chair, 
a kitchen table. Others stood. Several girls 
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in ballet costume, several in rich evening 
clothes: men in dress suits, and others mys- 
teriously hiding themselves in bath robes. The 
faces, picked from the shadows by the light, 
were smudged with paint, eyebrows were black- 
ened : a few wore wigs : some of the men were 
unspeakably grimy and oily. But there they 
were, in intolerable smothering heat, glisten- 
ing in the blackness. . . 

Ralph was startled. Everything about 
Trixie was mysterious. She led him into one 
lunatic world after the other. She disclosed 
to him one side of her nature after the other: 
cabaret : night-prowling : atric-lif e : passion : 
and now this unreality, this mirage of life. . . 
The movies ! She acted in the movies ! Soup 
— ^super! Now he understood. . . And he 
was duly thrilled. . . 

"Oh," cried Trixie, her voice entirely 
changed. In fact, she snapped back to the 
careless coarseness of Devlin's. "If there ain't 
Violet! She'll take care of you, while I get 
into my make-up. . . Hey, Vi !" 
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Ralph expected the two girls to dart dag- 
gers at each other. Nothing of the sort. 
Violet whirled on them, delighted^ grasping 
Trixie by the arm. 

"Oh, you kid!" she cried: then noticed 
Ralph, and laughed purringly. "Ah, ha, I sus- 
pected as much, vampire !" 

"Keep him till I come," said Trixie, and van- 
ished : went out into total darkness. 

"These our actors, 
As I foretold you, are all spirits, and 
Have melted into air, into thin air." 

Ralph was relieved, irritated, and terrified. 
Gentle Violet was sentimental. And such a 
sight she was in her ballet-costume; the short 
bushy skirt, the dirty tights on her fat legs, 
the bare neck none too clean, the blonde hair 
and blue eyes, the bare arms. . . 

"So, you're one of us, kid I" she said famil- 
iarly. 

He nodded, resenting the imputation. She 
drew nearer, trying to enfold him with her 
blatant charms, which were as obvious as an 
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incandescent advertisement on the roofs of 
Broadway. 

"Gee !" she said softly, "you were all to the 
good last night. You're a little gentleman. 
But we didn't mean nothing, old boy. Just a 
bit stewed, y'know! but s'all right! We're 
just a lot of children, we players. . ." 

So they were, lounging about carelessly, 
playing with each other: playing with life: 
playing passions they never felt, tragedies they 
never experienced. Only the great actor is 
grown up, and out of his terrors and writhings, 
his births and deaths, adds poetry to the lines 
and passion to the gestures. But these? but 
Violet? Children with toys! 

She waited for some pleasantry and got none. 
He had not opened his mouth: and there was 
no prospect of his doing so. 

She was disappoiiited : she yawned. 

"Guess we better sit down : may have to wait 
till the moon comes out. . . Here's a 
sofa. . ." 



/ 
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They sat down, out in the shadows. At least 
he did not see her now. Instead, looming 
near, he saw great stacks of scenery against the 
wall ; and before him t;he silhouettes of the play- 
ers. . . 

"We'll have to wait?" he echoed. 

"Wait?" she yawned again. "Blondin's di- 
rector to-night. Never gets into action until 
our nerves are raw. Tells stories all day, feet 
up on desk. . . He's a hummer. Lets us out 
in the cold gray of the morning, sometimes. . . 
Temperament, you know. Genius. Blast his 
genius !" 

"Keeps you till morning?" he asked, sur- 
prised. 

"Actin' in the movies is rotten," she said. 
"It's wait! wait! wait! and this place is like a 
hole in hell." 

It was. Ralph was melting away, the sweat 
running down his cheeks, his neck, his back. 
It seemed almost impossible to breathe. He 
began to yawn himself. 
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Violet was chafing at this silent unpleasant 
youth. . . She yawned: wanted to go. He 
saw that, and felt all the more incapable. 

At last he spoke desperately. 

"What's the show to-night?" 

"The show?" she glanced around wearily, 
then sighed with relief. "There's Blondin 
now. He'll tell you. Wait!" 

She rose, and seized upon a raw-boned, stoop- 
shouldered giant, who had just come in, whis- 
tling to himself. He was thin, immense, im- 
couth, but looked interesting. 

"Huh?" Ralph heard his great voice, rich 
with undertones. "Lead me to him !" 

He came up with Violet. 

"Mr. • . •" she began. 

"Hardy." 

"My name's Blondin. . . Glad to know 
you. • . Visitor, eh? Come with Trixie? 
She's a young devil, she is, full of bad blood. 
She'd as leave knife a man as kiss him!" 

Violet went off. Blondin doubled himself 
up like an inunense jackknife and sprawled all 
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over the sofa. His words were working havoc 
in Ralph. He wished he had not come. 
Trixie became imreal to him: a disease he had 
contracted. .*. 

'"Want to know what we're playing to-night, 
eh? All right. Here goes." He spoke like 
a man who had all time at his disposal, rather 
than a director with actors waiting for him. 

''Well," muttered Ralph, *'have you time to 
tell me?" 

"Time?" Blondin laughed, a smothered bel- 
lowing. "See these dopes? Let 'em wait till 
they're crazy. Then they'll act! You can't 
act when you're comfortable, y'know. . . But 
here's the theory of the whole thing. You 
know our audiences, twenty millions of all sorts 
of folks, fagged out, on edge, raw for excite- 
ment. Near every theater there's a saloon, 
cocktails and whiskey. Get me? Got to hand 
'em mental cocktails, dynamite cocktails, or 
they'll go for the other kind. Believe me, we 
ain't afraid either to show 'em life. . . What's 
life? Ever nm through the headlines of a 
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morning paper? Woman with three children 
murders her husband: gang of gun-men steal 
along the street and shoot down gambler: Sen- 
ator nabbed through detectaphone for swin- 
dling trustful constituents : dynamiter plans to 
blow up Williamsburgh bridge : child swallows 
needle and dies: Lodge says there ain't no death: 
radium almost cures cancer : innocent man serv- 
ing life sentence for murder set free on con- 
fession of dying priest: millionairess marries 
her chauffeur: girl commits suicide when she 
finds her lover is a thief. . . But why go on? 
Look at your paper to-morrow morning. At 
n this moment out in this city they're acting a 
real-life Macbeth, and King Lear, and (Edipus 
Rex, and Antigone, and God knows what! 
But to my sausage and beer: now here's the 
tale. . . Young iron worker becomes actor. 
Great success. Fatal passion for a girl in the 
ballet. She plays with him : one night he sees 
her being kissed. Blow so great, loses his 
mind : becomes young again. You know, what 
d'ye call it — aphasia? Gets the mind he had 
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ten years before. . . Next day goes straight 
to iron mill, and gets back old job. Doesn't 
know any different. . . Ballet girl crazy : then 
comes big scene. A man fighting the iron- 
worker, overcoming him, finds card on him. 
Recognizes the actor. Can't convince him 
though. Goes to manager. . . Manager, the 
girl and whole chorus climb into auto (he's on 
the night shift), pile down to mill. • . Now 
comes the smashing scene to-night. . . Oh, 
I'm a believer in bizarre effects, just believe!" 

He paused, wallowing in his conception. 

"Line of furnaces . . . puddlers working the 
lumps of iron with long rods . . . glare on faces 
. . . naked stuff . . . shoveling in coal . . . 
just like a glaring stoke-hole, y'understand. . . 
Then all of a sudden in comes theater man- 
ager and bunch of chorus girls in ballet cos- 
tume. . . Get me? That's a contrast. . . 
Grime, labor, glare, dirt, black coal and smudge, 
and in trip ballet dancers, fantastic, light, foot- 
ing it featly. . . Gosh! those laborers stare, 
those dancers stare. Two worlds have come in 
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collision. . . Ballet girl hands iron-worker a 
flower she used to wear for him. . . Brings 
him to. . . Happiness ! . . Now isn't that a 
hunk of raw meat to throw to the crowd?" 

Ralph was troubled. 

"But," he said, "do you think a man would 
lose his memory because of love?" 

"Do I think so, lad?" bellowed Blondin. 
"Ever been in love?" 

Ralph squirmed. 

"Oh, I don't know." 

"Don't know? Then, son, you haven't. 
Love kills when it goes wrong. We're all in- 
nocent looking: but gosh, we're volcanoes in 
pants. Hullo, Trix !" 

Ralph looked up sharply, stabbed by the note 
of familiarity in Blondin's voice. And then 
the blush of shame mantled his cheeks. . . 
Yes, it was Trixie: he had to accept that 
fact. . . But it was the least lovely Trixie he 
had yet seen : the bare long neck, the bare shoul- 
ders strapped over, the thin bare arms, the 
corseted shape, the ballet skirt, the tights. . . 
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She walked awkwardly, not looking their way, 
not returning Blondin's greeting. To Ralph 
she looked like a plucked fowl. 

Blondin rose, went to her. 

"Say, Trix, ain't yer got a kiss for me to- 
night?" 

"Go to the devil!" she blazed out, and 
turned from him. 

He slapped her on the back. 

"You little adder!" he boomed. "I ain't 
good enough for you to-night, eh?" 

He walked oflF, laughing, and darkness swal- 
lowed him. . . But these last words brought 
back to Ralph the scene of the night before, 
when Trixie had said the same thing to him. 
He shrank back in the sofa, hoping she would 
not find him. • • True, she had not let Blon- 
din trifle with her: but what a past she must 
have! He had a lurid glimpse into the real 
Trixie: the cheap-bodied girl, the low-priced 
merchandise of rough men. He hated himself, 
no less than he detested her. Hated himself 
for not having dropped the matter the night 
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before. . . He, with his training! with his 
reverence for women ! His heart ached for the 
loveliness the world had lost. 

But at least she had been decent enough not 
to flirt before him. So he thought. And then 
looking up he saw her chatting with a huge fel- 
low who was in a bathrobe, and who was hold- 
ing her hand as if he owned it. An anger 
welled up in Ralph. He decided to go as soon 
as he could. . • 

But he did not go. Trixie had disappeared, 
and he wondered where she was. Evidently 
she did not want to see him again, and was 
making no effort to find him. Why? Fear? 
Hatred? . . He was fascinated by this non- 
chalance, this insolent manner. He stayed, his 
mind caught by this puzzle. 

Possibly two hours passed: two changeless 
hours in the aching darkness . . . illimitable 
time . . . during which he consumed himself 
with tormenting and conflicting passions. He 
heard many times, out along the river, the beat- 
ing of the ferry-gong, the hoarse whistling of 
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the ferry. The city was sinking to sleep again, 
the streets were being emptied of life, the blood 
in the veins of the metropolis was ebbing away 
in this death of night. . . Silence . . . the 
stars again. . . And he knew if he waited 
that once again he and Trixie would adventure 
forth through the blank streets, alone, brought 
so close that they had to communicate with 
each other. The silence would be broken, the 
reserve shattered. . . Memories of the night 
before quickened his pulses, made him fever- 
ish. . . How beautiful that moment in dark- 
ness in her room, when she held his hand, wait- 
ing. . . And yet he must go. She was low 
and base: she was cheap and disgusting. . . 
He waited ardently. 

All at once Blondin passed him swiftly, and 
a moment later he was shaken by the sound of 
a gong beating five times. The cavern echoed. 
The actors woke to life and excitement. There 
was a swift hurry, a jabber of many voices. . . 
Then Blondin's above the rest. . . 

"Lights ! lights !" 
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The cry of the king in Hamlet. . . Amaz- 
ing transformation then ! a world swam out of 
chaos: darkness gave birth to a vision. One 
said, "Let there be light," and there was 
light. . . One by one in the distance the arc- 
lamps snapped, gleamed, grew sizzingly to a 
blinding dazzle. . . Now the glass roof leaped 
out above, slanting to great heights : and under 
those rows of lights, the scene, grim and splen- 
did. . . There was a row of furnaces, with 
open doors (all built out of wood, painted 
black) ; rough walls, heaps of coal ; and in back 
a black entrance. . . Then from those furnace 
doors red flames began to shoot and lick, with 
flying shadows over the scene. . . 

That whole section of the studio was steeped 
in a violet radiance, so that the distances seemed 
shining with darkness, alluring and unsearch- 
able. • . Ralph sat bewitched. . . 

The scene had evidently been rehearsed al- 
ready: for now the men emerged from their 
bathrobes, half-naked, and began to spread 
vaseline over their bodies and faces, until their 
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muscles writhed glamorously. . . The ballet 
girls, the manager, the others, trooped behind 
the back-drop. The laborers took their stations 
before the furnaces, and stuck long rods 
through those flames that leaped forth hun- 
grily and withdrew. . . Blondin waited, 
megaphone to his mouth. . . The camera- 
man leaned over his tripod, hand on handle, 
eyes searching the scene. . . 

"Two bells !" roared Blondin. 

Sc»ne one rang the gong twice. Silence . . . 
the lull before the storm ... the heart-con- 
tracting moment of waiting. . . 

"Go it!'* bellowed Blondin. . . 

The camera began its clicking: the laborers 
bent, prodded, pulled, stooped to shovels and 
swung in coals, and the glare and heat of the 
lamps overhead beat down witheringly upon 
them. . . Ralph was hypnotized : he lost him- 
self in the drama. Only this was real in this 
fantastic world. . . 

"All right, Joe!" shouted Blondin. "Now 
mind you, act! act! Break your hearts !" 
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It was bizarre : the trooping in of that mpt- 
ley ccMnpany: the staring laborers: the heroine 
advancing, staggering, her hand before her eyes, 
the hero turning toward her indifferently. . . 
Then Ralph saw Trixie. A fury possessed him. 
So, she could not even act! Stiff, dujl, care- 
less: no ambition: and what ignorance! She 
did nothing. . . Even Blondin noticed it. 
His anger was insane. . • 

"Trix, danui you, act! Act, or I'll beat 
you !'* 

She started, in a trance: futile! vacuous! 
Then calmly she hid behind another girl. . . 
And a moment later Ralph was totally absorbed 
in the play: in the recognition scene, always so 
effective. • • The lights transformed these 
players : a greatness seemed to go into the mo- 
ment: and those splendor-stricken creatures 
touched Ralph with a madness. . . 

The artist awoke in him: the desire of the 
brain to go beyond the dying fall of music, to 
go beyond the last line in the poem: beyond, 
into the essence of magic: the desire to crack 
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open the skies, as it were, and read God's se- 
cret . • . then to be an agonized instrument, 
the wind of the creator playing through it, and 
such a glory revealed that the blind careless 
race of men, that comes to birth and lives with- 
out even caring why it is here and whither it 
goes, might be cloven with lightning, and be- 
come drops in the storm of life. . . 

"Lights out!" shouted Blondin. . . 

Snap ! snap ! a world went out, leaving "not 
even a rack behind. . .** As a beam of light 
on actors on the stage, so the sun shines on us 
on our ball of earth — ^shines, and darkness 
gathers us again. . . Ralph began to under- 
stand Shakespeare now: who saw his creations 
burst into life and vanish, and who wrote of 
man as the "strutting player," and "all the 
world's a stage," and "these our actors are all 
spirits. . ." He saw, in his theater, the world 
in little: the madness, passion, tragedy and 
glory, passing like a wraith. . . But outside 
New York, with towers and tenements, and liv- 
ing millions, was passing even so: a dust of 
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splendor, shining in sunset, swallowed in 
night, . . 

An intense breath of passion went through 
Ralph. He felt the sob of defeat, the urge of 
triumph. . . Oh, to step into the human 
heart, to live there, to give himself, to bathe 
in the white flames of a woman. . . Trixie! 
he waited for her! . . He was wholly disil- 
lusioned now : he could not deem her otherwise 
than she was : but was she less miraculous than 
Mona Lisa? Was she not, too, the child of 
skies and earth? was she not woman, breath of 
the eternal breathed upon man? That she ex- 
isted, with lips and arais, with dark hair, and 
beseeching voice, with passionate entreaty and 
invitation, with dark underworld of sin and 
baseness, was all miracle, all God. . . This 
was life, that other name for sex. . . 

The scene was played over again. He did 
not see it. The drama had been transferred 
to his own soul. There it struggled. To lose 
one's mind because a girl kissed another man ! 
He understood now ! And he only saw Trix- 
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ie's face, troubled, dull, as it came and went. 
She was biting her lips: she was absent from 
that scene. Where was she? Was she, too, 
within him? He had seen the tears trickle 
down her face the night before : he had felt her 
cool hand leading him up through the darkness : 
he had heard her whisper, "Poor mut,'' as she 
kissed the sleeping waif. . . 

He stood up, radiant. The lights gleamed 
on him, and Trixie saw him a moment, loom- 
ing, with daub and glimmer, from the enfold- 
ing dark. His heavy hair fell carelessly, his 
gray eyes were large and luminous, his f omi 
erect: beautiful youth, the runner down the 
gleaming track. She saw him just for one 
poised moment. . . 

Darkness came again, intense, all-blotting. 
The smell of smoky carbons searched the air: 
the heat grew beyond endurance: the actors, 
wearied and spent, trooped by to the dressing 
rooms : Trixie passed like a ghost called by the 
sun : and some one opened a glass panel in the 
wall, and let in the silent beauty of the stars : 
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far in the high and tender blue, those pendulous 
orbs. . . 

Ralph waited, throbbing with Shakespeare's 
world: witches and murderers, ghosts and lov- 
ers, fairies and spirits: the world within each 
of us, buried under our bankbooks, our steam 
heat, and our telephones. No other genius has 
penetrated so deep beneath the streets of hu- 
manity: hence, his immortality. . . 

Ralph waited: he felt like a torch burning 
in the night. . . And at last she came, as he 
knew her: the curling hat, the necklace, the 
blue dress. . . Her voice was choking, her 
eyes passionate. • . 

*Tm ready," she said. . . 

Ready for what? What had smothered in 
her all evening, straining for utterance ? What 
depths were sealed over by her shut lips? . . 
He tingled with sense of the event. . . 

They passed through the anteroom. They 
stepped into the street. . . She led toward the 
riverside, he followed. . . 

Now once again in the night that strong body 
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moved rhythmically beside him, and lilac odor 
was wafted over him, stinging him as her glance 
stimg him. . . The 'longshore world lay dead 
beside the tides, like a suicide, with trickling 
blood. Only the echoing, the dying roar 
through the door of the saloon: only the smear 
of gray gas-light on the pavements: only such 
tricklings from the massive death of the ware- 
houses, the glass-eyed shops, the black depths 
of the empty wharves. • . 

They passed from block to block beside the 
cobble stones, in endless emptiness. . . The 
moored ships murmured in their dreams: the 
tide vainly washed the i^ewer-gushing city: the 
shadow of a woman fell and vanished. . . 
They smelt molasses and dried fish : they smelt 
sea- weed: and through the smells the cool air 
wandered like a spirit seeking life. . . The 
steadfast stars gazed on them. . . Only they, 
and wind and tide, lived in the night. . . 

Ralph was used to regular hours : to long and 
early sleep. His youth had been grown in day- 
light. Trixie was discovering the "immortal 
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night" for him. . . He saw it, his soul mount- 
ing flight by flight to the withdrawing 
stars. . . 

She walked beside him, suffering. He felt 
that. She could not speak. This silence had 
been between them for long and heavy 
years. . . A frightened young moon was sink- 
ing in the west. It showed a little of its. 
face between piers, then bobbed away. . . 
Now their shadows dogged them as they ap- 
proached a lean lamp, now they hepped upon 
them. . . 

Suddenly she started over the gutter, and he, 
with clutch at his throat of premonition, fol- 
lowed swiftly. He looked at her : but she gave 
no sign. Her face seemed pale and set. They 
reached an unenclosed pier, piled with pig iron. 
In shadows slept a man, curled up, his hand 
imder his head. What lump of flesh was that? 
A blow, and the dead night would rise in his 
person and confront them. Oaths: the cry of 
a forsaken soul! . . But they passed on. 
Ralph was shuddering. . . 
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He had almost a mind to lay a hand on 
Trixie, He almost feared that she contem- 
plated leaping into the river. . . He knew 
that many dark bodies had sunk in those tides : 
that many lovely girls and boys, blasted by the 
drugged nights of the city, had plunged their 
anguish into those cool amis. Here sweet 
torches had been snuffed. . . 

He kept near her; but she sat down in the 
very comer, on the heavy log. . . He stood a 
moment, smelling the sea, which was swimming 
in from her boundless horizons; smelling the 
splintered damp flooring; the iron; the weedy 
piles of the wharf. . . Then, with hardly a 
gesture, Trixie motioned to him; and he sat 
down beside her. . . 

In the silence he heard the ripple and melan- 
choly splash of the waters beneath : the grating 
of the chain of a nearby scow that rose and 
fell: the heaving of that bosom of limitless 
waters. . . The moon was sinking low. . . 
A golden ferry was floating far off. . . Jled 
and green gleamed the lamps on pier-heads. . . 
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A bell was pealing slowly. . . The whole city 
seemed to sigh in its sleep. . . 

Then he knew. She was weeping, crying si- 
lently. Passion died in him. . . He imder- 
stood that she had been struggling since the 
night before, that she had not slept: that her 
whole being was in upheaval, was pouring to 
her lips, and crying to be uttered. . . Pity 
came to him, and sorrow. . . Her hand 
reached out and took his and pressed it sol- 
emnly. . . 

"Oh," she murmured, piteously, "I've got to 
tell you. . ." 

"Tell me?" he echoed. 

"I've got to tell you. . . I can't keep it in 
any more . . . it's killing me dead. . •" 

"Yes," he said, fearfully agitated. 

"Last night ... the way I acted. . . God! 
I hate my damned soul ! • ." Her voice rose : 
she might have been at a revival, the note of 
hysteria and abandon. . . "I'm black with 
sin. . . I'm a foul sinner. . . I'm sick unto 
death. . ." 
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He was not prepared for this. He had 
waited for some soft and tender story. But he 
shivered that she should dare to open her in- 
most soul, and let the bats and witches fly 
out. . . This nakedness appalled him. . . 
'No," he was saying. . . 
'Yes, yes," she went on, her voice rising. 
"I'm black all ov/er, and stinking. . . I've 
sinned, sinned . . . and there ain't water enough 
in this river, water enough in the whole sea, 
to wash me clean, to wash me clean. . ." 

He forgot the hysteria now, in the splendor 
of her passion. So this was in her! this pour 
and uprush of emotional power ! He said noth- 
ing, but stared at her face, which had terror in 
it and incomparable anguish. . . The cheeks 
drew up the lips with despair, the eyes, nar- 
rowed, gleamed: an awful beauty was on that 
face. ^ . 

Her hand clutched his, crushingly. Her cry 
rose again: her betrayed soul piercing through 
her, and crying out for deliverance. . . 

"Oh, I wish there was the hell they used to 
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tell US of. . . My God! I must bum for a 
thousand years, for a thousand years. . ." 

He knew he 'was speaking nonsense : blow- 
ing dust into a furnace. . . 

"It can't be so bad. . ." 

"It's worse , . . black! black! . . And 
what am I," she said, "that I even should be 
talking to you?" 

His throat was half-strangled by a sob. Did 
she really mean that he was above her? he, the 
pure, she, the debased? 

"No, no," he cried out. . . 

"It's so ... oh, Ralph, let me tell you all 
about it. . . So . . . so • . . now I'm quiet 
... let me tell you all about it. . ." 

He nodded his head. She trembled, drew 
his hand under her arm, leaned near him. . . 

"I ain't all to blame . . . not all ... I was 
bom in the gutter. . ." 

'The gutter?" he echoed. 

'Ah, yes, down in Baltimore. . . Grod 
knows who my sire and dam were . . . but 
I've heard tell of her. . . It's her sin come 
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hcMne to me . . . her sin. . . Mother, I hate 
you, so help me! I hate you, mother, living 
or dead!" 

There was murderous fury in those last 
words. . . He thought of his own mother, 
gentle lady of New England! A blackness 
swam before his vision. . . 

*Tfes," she whispered, "she was a woman of 
the street, so I've heard tell . . . and he?" 
She shuddered violently. "He paid for me 
with a dirty dollar. . . Damn my mother, I 
say, who bore me in shame, and threw me in 
the gutter!" 

He felt frozen. 

"In the gutter?" he asked. . . 

"Yes^ she handed me to a poor little actress 
. . . another dirty soul . . . and I was brought 
up like that. . ." 

She paused, staring into far spaces. . . But 
the imleashed hurricane within her had not 
abated. . . 

"Brought up in those little brick streets . . . 
fine gang of kids ! And I think I was on the 
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Stage in a baby carriage . . . and always was 
on the stage. . /' 

She began to sob coarsely. Then she 
paused. 

"Only once, only once before I met you, did 
I know what it is to be good. . • That actress 
had Tb., had to get out to the country . . . 
she took me along. . . And there was a sweet 
woman there, golden hair, and all that . . . 
took me on her lap, and kissed me. . . And 
I played she was my mother . . . my dream 
mother . . . the kind of mother I wanted. . ." 

She was shaking with sobs. . . 

"And didn't you ever love any one . . . any- 
thing?" he asked. 

"No . . ." her voice rose again. "But I've 
hated . . . hated a lot • • . what had I to 
love? . . I had to work. I've always been 
poor. . . I was chucked out by that actress 
when I was nine years old. . . I've shifted 
for myself; and I've learnt all the sin there is 
in the whole world. . . I've sinned every way 
a body can sin. . . But I grew up that way. 
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What better did I know? . . Women, so 
I've told you, are fools and the men are 
beasts. . . That's what life taught me! . . 
Those beasts!" 

She glared hard. . . 

"Is it a wonder I've been drinking and jok- 
ing and playing? How could I have lived, 
knowing what I knew, doing what I did? How 
could I have lived on, day after day?" 

Strength rose in him, strong and surging. • . 

He drew from her a little. . . 

"Oh, Trixie," he cried, "you've never been 
what you said, because you never gave in to 
it. • ." 

"Gave in? Not I! So long as a person 
hates, there's no giving in . . . it's the girls 
like Violet that's given in. . . But I always 
felt I was sinning: I was always honest with 
myself. • • I did it, yes. I had to, or 
starve. . . But I did it because I made up my 
mind to do it . • . and because I thought the 
world was all' rotten, and all men that way, 
and all women made for it. . ." 
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He sought for some words of light, and found 
none. 

"But is it a sin?" he asked. 

She turned toward him, amazed. 

"Didn't you say, yourself . . . without 
love?" 

Then he saw the native grandeur that had 
always dwelt in Trixie: the something come 
to her before she was bom (yet how?) ; the 
splendid soul that knew itself, and sinned pur- 
posely. . • 

"Oh," she went on, in piteous hurry, "don't 
take back those words! don't. . . I've been 
clinging to them all day . . . you can't know 
what it means to a girl like me to meet a man, 
a real man . . . you can't know what it 



means. . ." 
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'Ah," he said, truly abashed, "you don't 
know me. . ." 

"Yes, I do," she said with sudden gentleness, 
pressing his hand, "I do know you . . . you 
belong to a different world than I do . . . 
you're young and strong and fine. . ." 
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"Young? And you?" 

She gazed at him, with infinite tender- 
ness. . . 

''Ralph," she said, "how old do you think 
I am?" 

He had not thought of it. He answered off 
hand. 

"About twenty-three. . ." 

She smiled. . . 

"Fm eighteen . . . but sin makes you hun- 
dreds of years old ! . ." 

Eighteen! younger than himself! Impos- 
sible ! 

He brooded in silence; so did she. She 
withdrew her hand. And subtly he felt that 
the storm had passed, that the hurricane in her 
had spent itself: that confession (as of old) 
had cleansed her. . . She breathed freely, 
sweetly. . . She looked out over the wa- 
ters. . . 

"Ain't the world lovely?" she murmured. . . 

He looked. It was. 

"Thanks," she said, "for letting me speak it 
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out. • . I haven't felt so good in years. . ." 

She rose. He rose beside her. . . 

*Tm keeping you up late again!" Her 
laughter rippled. "Come along, now ! What- 
ever would your mother say to such things?" 

"Oh, if she knew you. . ." Ralph began. . . 

"Heaven forbid!" cried Trixie. Then she 
tumed toward him. "Where do you live, any- 
way?" 

He gave the number on Washington Square 
South. . . She pondered it. . . 

"Come," she murmured. "It's most too 
late. . ." 

They passed along the dock, over the gutter, 
down a sidestreet. She did not take his arm. 
They walked slowly and thoughtfully. Ralph 
felt as if ten years had been added to his life : 
he had suddenly seen the face of real experi- 
ence, real suffering, real sin. He felt a strange 
upheaval beginning in himself : the breaking up 
of many things he believed in, the rearrange- 
ment of his prejudices and his attitudes. . . 
He would never be again what he had been. 
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He could never again feel his own superiority. 
For he perceived that growth comes only 
through experience, that even sin, crime, deg- 
radation, starvation are to be preferred to the 
smooth running of the years. For only by test- 
ing out every element in his nature, could he 
grow wise and great. There was only one food 
for life: namely, life. . . 

He even felt a little bitter that he had been 
denied the fiendish experience of this girl. His 
good was shallow; was paste. It had not come 
out of badness. It was the goodness of the 
angels who only see the fires of hell in the dis- 
tance. . . But the great, like Dante, go 
through hell to its nethermost pit before they 
dare to reascend and move toward the stars. . • 

The streets slept, twisted and silent. The 
watchman passed them, peering into plate 
glass, testing doors. . . Trixie stepped, with 
lips hushed, a far away expression on her face : 
and Ralph walked humbly beside her, feeling 
that he did not even touch the hem of her sub- 
limity. . . What possibilities she must have ! 
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Yet he had seen her act: had seen her a poor 
mechanical doll, dull and stupid. . . Why 
did not this massive power of hers, this cry of 
her soul, get into her acting? He could not 
understand. But he determined to find out. . . 

They were in Greenwich Village. . . The 
moon was gone: the stars held the sky 
alone. . . A wind rose and passed. . . They 
went through the little park, totally deserted 
under its few lamps. . . They passed, at last, 
down the curved street, with its geraniums, its 
garbage cans, its dormer windows. . . They 
had left this ages ago, each a different human 
being. . . They came back, strangers to each 
other, strangers to the past. . . 

He took her to the stoop. Would she ask 
him up? She went up the three steps. He 
went up two, waiting, looking. . . She 
glanced at him, a swift devouring glance, a 
glance questioning and appealing. . . Had he 
understood her? did he still believe in her? 
was he the same as the night before? She had 
it on her lips to tell him to come up. . . Then 
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suddenly her heart opened, and a great song 
sprang to life, soaring like a lark in the blue. . . 
She was blinded. She leaned, she took his 
face in her hands, she kissed him on the 
lips. . . 

And before he had recovered himself, the 
door slammed. She was mounting the stairs, 
like a mad creature. Mounting the stairs, 
slipping along the second floor, mounting 
again . . . brushing past the lanterns . . . 
swinging aside her curtain . . . dashing to the 
window, and peering out. . . 

He was walking slowly away, down the 
street. . . 

"Beloved."' she whispered, "Beloved!" 

Just as much deeper as the night is than the 
day, just so much deeper is the soul than our 
dusty minds. All day the night is there be- 
hind the blue veil of the sun: all time the soul 

is there (that night of stars!) behind the dust 

> 

and chuckling of small hours. Sunset: then 
night opening to the Earth-gazer the gates of 
star-strewed eternity. Anguish, dizzy joy, im- 
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pact of love: then the soul opening to even 
vaster depths. . . Now one human heart can 
hold like a cup the whole creation: now whis- 
pers of the deep are heard: now the creature 
becomes God. . . 

The adventure begins. Earth is left be- 
hind. There is a far way to go. Strange 
fates shall draw us all. . . 

The journey had begun for Trixie. . . 

One wonders that those oceans of fire, the 
suns swarming through heaven, have not con- 
sumed the universe. Their tossing manes flare 
so hungrily that the naked eye of tiny man 
sees the conflagration unnumbered of myriad 
million miles in space. . . So one marvels 
that love does not bum out the soul. No fire 
hotter, no flame so starved and fierce ... no 
ecstasy so driving. . . 

"Oh, my being, opening into the dazzle of 
the sunrise! Where are you blowing me, 
trumpets? What blast of music am I, strid- 
ing the wind? . . I took the hand of my be- 
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loved, and I was satisfied. I kissed his lips, 
and the stone of my heart became a song. I 
kissed his lips, and was bom again. . . Love, 
now I know thee! I have looked into thine 
eyes. Splendor: I have kissed thy lips, golden 
boy. . . Bear me to the ends of the earth, 
drown me in oceans, crush me beneath granite 
mountains: I give all, I render myself up, O 
thou that art the breath of life, the whisper 
on the deeps. . ." 

Tremblingly she sank to the floor. Her pas- 
sion was devastating. There was no doubt in 
her heart. She did not tell herself, "Love is 
a fake: the last scene of the movies." The 
blind may deny the sun: but when the eyes 
open, the heavenly radiance wipes away de- 
nial. . . They that hate so, and live so 
deeply, they are terrible in love. . . She only 
said: 

"Oh, beloved ! I love you ! You shall love 
me!" 
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They did not see each other for several days. 
A storm blew over the city in the interval, 
flooding the gutters, making the sewers over- 
flow. . . They sat beside rain-lashed win- 
dows, dreaming of each other. And though 
her call was so imperious that he ventured sev- 
eral times to the entrance of her street, each 
time he fled home, feverish, drenched, hating 
himself. . . Her kiss had unmanned him. 
Her kiss had cracked his scruples, toppled his 
old standards in wreckage, broken his ideals. 
Her lips had kissed away New England and 
the loved image of his mother. Not since he 
was thirteen had sex in him been so awak- 
ened. . . 

Then one day he had been playing alone on 
a rolling hillside, bordered with woods. Over 

the clearing, the blue skies with white clouds: 

96 
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soft mossy grass berieath him: gray stones, 
mullein, wild roses. Smell of balsam: and at 
one side a little brook tumbling among rocks, 
and at the other a stone wall wandering brok- 
enly. . . Suddenly all became vision, and he 
panted in unity with Earth and sky. He was 
stung by the desire of the Earth for the sun, 
and by the illusion of what women meant 
. . . the elemental call of animal to animal and 
the desire to freely up and follow . . . the 
halloo of a running girl, the sidelong glance 
under streaming hair, the unconscious chal- 
lenge: Earth calling to Earth. . . He flung 
himself down on the warm soil and clutched 
the grasses. He was* smothered in ecstasy. . . 
And he had contempt for all other human be- 
ings: only he alone knew. . . 

Now again that miracle: but touched with 
a terror. It took a full day for the shock of 
what she had revealed to him to penetrate his 
being. Then she became a supremely tragic 
figure: child of the gutter cleansing her sin in 
his unspoiled heart. He forgot what he had 
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once thought of such women. He only knew 
that among all mankind he had been picked 
out to hear this revelation of life. . . And he 
believed her. He was too young, too inex- 
perienced, not to accept every word at its face 
value. Her lovely candor conquered his 
spirit, and what he had once thought foul was 
radiant with beauty. He reverenced her soul, 
and feared it. He reverenced, through her, 
sin-struggling humanity: and what was he, 
clean and neatly tied package shipped via Pull- 
man from pleasant Massachusetts? . . But 
even if her words had driven him away, her 
kiss would have called him back: for through 
her lips her spirit came like a lasso over his 
own. . . 

And so the man in him awoke, stinging him, 
making him helpless. He had shameful de- 
sires. He kept away from her in order to keep 
away from himself. Near her, he might lose 
the last shred of his adolescent idealism. 
(Who knows the anguish of that fight? the 
years of secret battle?) . . Yet three times 
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he went to her street, fleeing home, taking ref- 
uge in letters to his mother. Ineffectual 
refuge ! 

He did not go to her: so she came to him. 
It was, after all, inevitable. She was the more 
experienced of the two: and she had, to sus- 
tain her, what was lacking in him: namely, 
love. . . The commonest knowledge admits 
the rarity of love in the world, real love. Ro- 
mance is plentiful — and brief. So brief that 
many think there is no love. But to Trixie 
came the enduring reality. And why to her, 
and not to so many of us? Perhaps this: 
Most people are afraid to live, and afraid to 
die: they are forever awaiting some external 
accident, some cataclysm. The earthquake in 
San Francisco for a small space regenerated the 
city: dull people became wonderful, passion- 
ate, joyous. But the trick was done for them, 
not by them, and so had no permanence. . . 
But to Trixie, who neither feared to live nor 
to die, life freely gave that quickening and kill- 
ing gift which all are seeking. . . 
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Her first wild abandon passed. She willed 
it so, for his sake; and from then on there was 
about her a white steady glow : contained fires : 
no outbursts: a terrible passion curbed, self- 
consuming. The test of true love is renuncia- 
tion. Already she was renouncing for the 
youth she loved, and renouncing too, for the 
sake of love itself. . . 

She resolved that she would not let him be 
bound to her by any ties, until she was worthy 
of him : for she looked up to him : a god. She 
felt that she was debased and ignorant: that 
she had not his manners, his culture; his stand- 
ards, his experience. He belonged, as she had 
said, to a different world. She was down here 
in the streets, he somewhere in the stars. She 
must save him from herself : keep her god high 
and free: not drag him down into the mire in 
which she was struggling. . . 

For she felt that her previous relationships 
with men were murderous shadows beside this 
sun: and intuitively she understood that if his 
youth, responsive as all youth is, were brought 
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to that level, he would sink to her depths. She 
would not rise to his heights. Her very touch, 
she thought, was befouling. She knew, too, 
how once starting, her passions became storm, 
destroying all. 

And what future was there for mutual love? 
When the days that grew to years tested it with 
hours of irritation, of money-getting, of do- 
mesticity, of satiety, of petty quarrels, of di- 
verse ambitions, what would become of it? 
Married or unmarried, they would go the way 
of the world. . . And they both were unfit 
for the world as it is. She was not domestic, 
he was not practical. Where could they find 
footing? . . But one kiss would lead to an- 
other, and gradually they would tie each other 
up with the cords of passion, and so be caught 
for life in a net of their own devising. . . No, 
she must not let the process begin! She had 
found the one good true thing in life: those 
holy and miraculous wings that lifted her out 
of herself. She must not even see him again : 
she must cleave to this love, this wonder ! And 
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above all, she must save him from herself. 
Save him, the beloved ! 

Such were her doubts, but love overflowed 
every one of them. She sat by the rain-lashed 
window, dreaming and waiting. Now and then 
she pushed up the sash, and leaned out till her 
hair dripped and her eyes were blind. . . How 
lonely the street, gray and watery . . . what 
sad faces behind closed windows . . . who was 
the little child across the way, looking out so 
wistfully? . . . how many waited behind these 
walls, waited, as she waited, with banked fires 
and prayerful yearning? . . He did not 
come! he did not come! . . His footsteps 
were not upon the stairs, his voice had died 
from that attic. . .. Only the thin memory of 
him, filling the air and her spirit. . . His 
gray eyes looked into hers, but she could put 
her hand through them. . . Then came ter- 
ror and despair, and her resolves faded. She 
was like the Earth, when April comes dream- 
ing over the hills: the ground breaks: the 
waters glisten: new life pushes through, lovely 
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and silent. In peace the flowers are bom. 
Then suddenly the torrents rage, and the flood 
uproots the trees. . . So it was one night, 
when she sat up in bed, the cold rain rapping 
the roof, and the room a lonely and desolate 
blackness. Madness seized her brain: she 
cried out aloud, "Ralph ! Ralph !" and the im- 
mense hot-breathing hell of the past opened in 
her, with naked memories, and tormenting 
shapes. . . And when calm came again, she 
told herself: 

"You must not even see him. You will 
murder him!" 

But that afternoon, when, thirsty Earth hav- 
ing drunk her fill of healing rain, the skies 
parted, with fresh rifts of blue: and suddenly 
the attic shone, and the inrush of sweet air 
brought fragrance of green and flash of the sea : 
and suddenly the stone city responded and 
opened doors and poured out its population to 
the streets, the heart of Trixie caught the fling- 
ing music, the joyous hymn to the newly-beam- 
ing sun, and she became the messenger of her 
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own spirit. Why did she go? She could not 
tell ! She was merely an arrow of love aimed 
at the beloved, and shot by her own heart 
through the streets. She sped, all air and fire. 
She laughed inwardly all over, with the free- 
dom of surrender.' . . He might not want 
her: he might despise her (her heart denied 
this); she might not want to go. It did not 
matter. She would beat down his door, and 
sit at his feet, laughing. . . And her blithe 
spirit would capture his. . . 

All things helped her. . . The world that 
contained her was like one glittering rain-drop, 
tinted blue at the top, and rainbow colors all 
around her. Unreal and musical. . • The 
park in Washington Square was a place of fes- 
tival. Little patches of wet steamed on the 
pavements: baby carriages were being pushed 
up and down: the arching trees dripped and 
sparkled: the sparrows burst their hearts in 
twittering. . . The tramp sat, drenched in 
sweetness, basking beside the fountain and 
heard its drops splash. . . And boys, un- 
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watched by the whistling policeman, leaped into 
the fountain waters, waded, careless of clothes, 
and pulled the sunshine into spray. . . All 
things helped her. . . And glancing up, she 
saw the red brick house where he lived, and 
wondered which was his room. . . Was he 
there? Or had the sun called him, too? . . 
A fire went wildly through her, and played be- 
fore her eyes. . . 

She knew then that she was standing on the 
stoop, pushing the bell button. She heard the 
shrill ringing. She waited. . . Then the door 
opened, and the buxom French landlady stood 
there, smiling amiably. . . 

Trixie's voice was fresh. 

"Is Mr. Hardy in?'' 

"I can see . . . come in. . /' 

The door shut behind her. The landlady 
began to pantingly climb the carpeted stairs. 
But Tiixie did not wait. She followed right 
on tip. . . And the house pervaded her with 
the breath of something old and wondrous. It 
was a relic of the early aristocracy of the city; 
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with quiet depths of leisure and religion, and 
soft-spoken loves, and chastened sorrows. . . 
The ceilings were high. . . The landlady 
stopped on the second floor to catch her breath : 
then noticed Trixie behind her. . . She 
laughed gently with surprise. . . 

"I didn't see you coming. . ." 

"What a lovely house!" said Trixie, won 
by her. 

"A house full of lunatics," said the landlady. 

"Lunatics?" 

"Ah, yes, my husband was one of them. . . 
Come in!" And she unlocked an immense 
door beside her, and unwilling Trixie, caught, 
had to follow. That large room, with its up- 
right folding bed, was nothing but a picture 
gallery. With an impish pang Trixie recog- 
nized a lengthy nude as a portrait of the land- 
lady. But the husband had evidently been 
abashed in the task, for from neck to knee there 
was a protective splash of filmy white. . . 

"He painted them all !" she said proudly. 
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But Trixie's heart was a flight further up- 
stairs. . . 

"House full of lunatics!'* she echoed. 

"Yes, artists, writers, poets, reporters. . . 
Grod knows what! . . for twenty years I see 
them come and go . . • all poor. . . Mr. 
Hardy?" she added reflectively. "He don't 
need to get a carpet in his room. He's got 
poems all over. • ." 

This flashed a new vision of Mr. Hardy, 
yoimg merman rising with radiant curves from 
a sea of poetry. Her heart laughed. . . 
'Come on," she said. . . 
1 guess you better go alone," the landlady 
nudged her, and smiled intimately. . . "Hall 
room, in the front!" 

Trixie fled. She took the stairs at a 

swift run. She tripped along the hall, and 
knocked on the door. . . The moment had 

miracle in it: she felt like laughing and cry- 
ing. . . 

"Come in," cried his voice. . • 
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She turned the knob, opened the door. In 
one quick glance she saw all. . . The little 
iron bed, the long table against one wall . . . 
the washstand against the other . . . the one 
green old wicker rocker. The walls were hung 
high with samples of work of the deceased land- 
lord : the ceiling was high and smoky : the large 
window was wide open, the whole park gleam- 
ing before it, with view through Washington 
Arch of Fifth Avenue stretching north- 
ward. . . And there, collarless, sleeves rolled 
up, shirt open at the neck, sat Ralph. His hair 
was wild, his face pale. . . White paper was 
all about that place ; over the floor and the fur- 
niture. . . He was a poet, at work. . . 

He looked up, and then sat, paralyzed. . . 
The room, to him, grew rich with her pres- 
ence. Thereafter a ghost would always dwell 
with him. • . And he was amazed at her ap- 
pearance. . . She had on a faded green dress, 
with bare neck, and short sleeves : and there was 
a radiance about that intense face, the dark 
heavy hair, the depthless eyes, a new and won- 
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drous beauty. . . Her kiss was still upon his 
lips : it gave him a power of clairvoyance. He 
saw that her whole nature was glowing with 
a white heat, a nature become incandescent. . . 
He knew, beyond doubt, that she loved him. 
Wrapped about with her presence, the tides of 
his being rose, tides of flame. . . At the same 
time, he was smitten with dreadful fear of him- 
self. He had feared to go to her; and now 
she had come to him. Why fight further? 
All was lost! 

He rose slowly, staring at her. . . 

She spoke swiftly: "I was afraid you were 
sick ... or something." 

Then she closed the door behind her, and 
once again they were perilously alone. . . 

Ralph awkwardly cleared out the rocker for 
her. He could barely use his voice. 

"Sit down. . ." 

She sank into the rocker. He regained his 
chair at the table. Silence ... the shouts of 
the blue afternoon outside . . • the plaintive 
tin music of a hand organ ... the room grow- 
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ing more and more light . . . and the two of 
them alone on a raft in the flashing seas, tossed 
up and down, with drench of waters, the world 
like a wreck gone down with all souls, and no 
escape from the sweetness of each other. . . 

She smiled wanderingly. They might have 
both been in one body, where they did not even 
have to whisper to each other. • . 

"Were you working?'* 

"Trymg to. . .'* 

"Poem?'' 

He hesitated. . . 

"Not exactly." 

"Read it to me?" 

His whole being was shot with amazed 
power. He glanced quickly. 

"You mean it?" 

"Yes," she said, "read it !" 

This was marvelous! With shaking hands 
he held the sheet. He read, or rather chanted, 
his voice deep, the words rolling: 

"What are you, my body, that soon I shall give to 
dust and ashes? Breathing, forever breathing, with 
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flow of blood, and lightning of thought! This piti- 
ful thing moving about and suffering — why? — soon 
to be broken up and dissolved! Why this flame ris- 
ing to fail and vanish? Why these shoes and shirt 
and hair parted at one side and manicured nails? I 
tend, lovingly and with care, a doomed life ! I nurse 
and cherish a dead man! And yet in these hundred 
and thirty pounds of flesh, how so this vast vision, this 
comprehension of skies, of ancient history, this crea- 
tive urge, this hate and love, this sting of conscience, 
this remorse? Why this music running like a tide 
in the bloody pool of the body? Why this that I 
am writing ? Earth rolls in emptiness, without tracks 
to uphold it : the suns stay to their courses : the morn- 
ing does not fail us: and in faces about me I read 
certain revelations that are unthinkable. • • Oh, Life, 
great cataract, I can only plunge in and give myself 
to your waters. Sweep me where you will: I must 
believe, though death itself is the sea toward which 
I am borne. • •" 

He paused, quivering, not with the product, 
but the glory that had produced it. He 
glanced up, eyes blurred. . . She sat there ab- 
sently gazing at him, her cheek in her hand. . • 
Blackness poured through him. He might as 
well have read to the walls. He might as well 
have read Greek to her. She had not listened : 
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she could not understand: her ignorance was 
amazing! Again his illusions broke, and she 
became a stranger. . • The deepest in him- 
self was alien to her. • • 

But he did not guess the whole truth. What 
was his heavy poetry to her? She loved him: 
not his handicraft. She loved him so, that she 
wanted to hear his voice rolling deeply over 
her spirit, and watch, worshipfuUy, the pas- 
sions on his face. To her, he was greater than 
anything he did. He was god, whose Earth 
was a shifty enough piece of work, and not to 
be overpraised. . . 

He could not forbear growling: 

"Well, what do you think of it?'* 

She started out of her trance. 

"Oh," she said, laughing softly, "where did 
you learn so many words?" 

His spirit became limp. Then he was angry. 
He wanted her to clear out of the room. . . 
The same old Trixie ! venomous smiling demon ! 

She rose with a caressing gesture, and eyes 
sharpened by something she saw. She came 
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toward him. She leaned over his shoulder. . . 

"Is it your mother?" she asked. 

He was thrilled. He glanced at the photo- 
graph standing before him. • . 

"Yes," he said. . . 

She picked it up, and studied it hungrily. . . 

"Yes," she murmured, "just as Tve been 
thinking . . . you look a bit like her . • . any 
one could tell she's your mother. . ." 

She wanted to kiss the picture, but did not. 
Her face was near him, and he saw how alive 
she was . . . alive with the love-life, the mirac- 
ulous love-life that flames in so few. Again, 
he ached to take her in his arms, to draw this 
plastic loveliness to his heart and his lips. . . 

"It must be like a dream," she said, "to have 
such a mother!" 

"Yes," he echoed, hardly hearing her: no 
more aware now of her words, than she had 
been aware of his youthful rhapsody. . . 

"You love her . . . much?'' 

He spoke a little roughly. • . 

"Oh, yes. . ." 
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She glanced at him, saw his reddened face. 
And she divined, out of her deeper knowledge 
of life, what so few admit. Namely that he 
loved his mother almost too much : a love that 
had made her the ideal of womanhood, and 
because this close tie made him seek elsewhere, 
he searched for his mother in every woman he 
met. He was seeking her in Trixie. If 
Trixie did not contain her, what then? It 
would be hopeless for her! . . How hard to 
satisfy youth that seeks the mother! . . But, 
at the thought, the mother in Trixie seemed 
to awake. She began to wind her anxious de- 
votion about him. . . 

"You don't look so well," she said tremu- 
lously. "What's the matter?" 

He laughed, embarrassed. . . 

"Oh, staying in doors. . •" 

"I'm afraid," she mused, "you're overwork- 
ing. . ." 

"I must work. . •" 

"Does it mean so much to you?" 

"So much?" His thoughts had free rein 
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again. "Writing? Oh, it's my life!" He 
half shut his eyes. "I go for days just like 
any one else . • . and then suddenly something 
clutches me, as if I were a pipe, and blows a 
great music through me, and it seems as if the 
whole world were pouring news through me. . . 
But I can't tell you what it means • . . it's been 
that way since I was a boy . • . and I had to 
give up everything else for it, even leave 
home. . •'* 

The words built a wall between them, began 
to shut her out of his life again. Just as she 
had divined what his mother meant to him, 
now she saw that his work was his life, and 
that even his mother was secondary. • . Where 
then was there room for her? For though she 
could mother him, she could not touch his work. 
It was not real enough to her. She was not 
drawn by it. . . Love, the first word I heard 
from thy lips, was "Renounce! Renounce!" 
but now thy demand is a bitterness to my 
spirit! . • She sighed, put down the picture, 
turned away. 
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"It means everything," she murmured. . . 

The joyous world swept in again, the festi- 
val of the sun. . . Quickly she turned, her 
heart leaping and laughing. . . 

"Oh, Ralph," she cried, "we've been poked 
in long enough . . . you're getting sick this 
way . • • come on out. . . Coney Island, any- 
where • • . let's have a day off. . ." 

He saw her laughing face. His spirit rose 
in him. . . A lovely girl was offered for the 
rest of the day; and the warm passions sprang 
again into life. . . He rose. . . 

"All right!" he said. "Just let me put on 
a collar and a coat !" 

"Here it is," she lifted up a collar that dan- 
gled a tie. ''Need any help?" 

He did not. . . He made ready, awk- 
wardly. . . How clumsy he was with his 
hands. She yearned to help him. . . She 
stood, laughing. . • 

"If you ain't funny!" 

He laughed back. He was in high spir- 
its. . . And so they set off for the day. . . 
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Their holiday! the memorable sun-lit day 
of their passion. . . Fragrance and vision of 
it remained after the flashing hours had been 
borne out on the tide that knows no turning. 
They were young : they were man and woman : 
they were comrades. . . Their going together 
had lifted for these moments out of the abyss, 
and they felt the fragility and magic of what 
could not last. The depths were sealed over: 
only the heights shone out. And because they 
felt the perishing evanescence of the day, they 
drank deeply of the happy hours. . . 

There is no such loneliness as the city for 
lovers: no woods so thick as the crowds: no 
peak so solitary as the thronging streets. . . 
The city swallowed them, these children. They 
went where their desire willed: no one barred 
the way: no one questioned them. . . They 
made a circuit of humanity in the shining after- 
noon. . • 

Crowds everywhere ... the crowded excur- 
sion boat ... the weary workers, the spent 
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mothers, the children, the lovers . . . the boat- 
load of democracy beating out toward open 
seas, with flags flying, and violin and 'cello 
squeezing out dancing music . . . the ocean air, 
the shining sun! . . Near the prow, on the 
open deck, sat Ralph and Trixie, on camp 
stools. Other lovers sat near, whispering, ca- 
ressing. . . The candy boy broke his way 
through the human density, shouting his 
sweets. . . 

The shores fluttered with life: the bay was 
dotted with craft: the whole city wove a life 
over the waters. . . It seemed as if New York 
were going down to the sea, to wash away its 
sins in the cooling waters. . . 

Life, shining all around, calling, crowding, 
desiring, laughing, wove about the young pair 
a song of beauty and of strength. . . Trixie 
sat so near him, and at last she put her hand 
in his lap. He took it, held it, his passion 
mounting. . . More and more he felt that 
white glow about her, those curbed and con- 
tained fires : and though she withheld the dart- 
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ing flames, his spirit caught fire. . . What 
magic was in it all? what witchcraft? why did 
the slope of her skirt over her knee tease him 
with a leaping splendor? what did the curve 
of her ankles mean? the gleam on her rounded 
arm? the varying color in those dark eyes? 
what mystery was this in the abundance and 
glow of her hair? and why, when her body 
leaned toward him, did the blood climb to his 
head? She sat there, holding in that little pas- 
sionate world of hers all the wonders and mys- 
teries of life brought to burning focus. In her, 
flesh flaming with life, he found all that he 
knew of God. . . 

"Oh," he thought, and without doubt (we 
all feel this madness at times, and then deny 
it) "if you kiss me now, I shall die. . ." 

Her pulse ran beneath his fingers. The tide 
of her life was set toward him. She loved him, 
and folded him in her skies : stuck her stars in 
his hair, pinned her sun on his shirt, and yet 
withheld the core of her being. . . Ever be- 
yond! glory is ever beyond! 
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"Your mother," she said, wistfully, 'Tm 
thinking of her!" 

Why his mother? He was not thinking of 
his mother! 

"What sort of kid were you anyway," she 
mused, looking far over the shining waters . . . 
the whole boat went wrenching through them, 
with every turn of the paddles . . . "did you 
have a dreamy, easy time of it?" 

He smiled at her. 

"Oh, outside, yes. Not inside." 

"Really? You?" 

"Oh, I was always in a stomi. . ." 

"I don't believe it !" 

"I wanted to get to work ... I wanted to 
get out in the world ... I was hungry for 
life . . . hungry for the world . . . hungry 
for work . . . hungry for. . ." He stopped, 
flushed. • • 

"For what?" She felt as if she were his 
mother. She understood so well. "For 
women ?" 

"How did you know?" 
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"Poor kid! You're awful young, after all !" 

He did not like this. . . 

"Say," she said, "what made you come to 
New York?" 

"Oh, I wrote a story, and a magazine took 
it. . . That set me going. . . I was sure I 
could make my way. . ." 

"And have you?" 

He looked wretched. . . 

"Not yet . . . there are so many trying . . . 
the city is full of young men from all over the 
country. . ." 

"And if that story had been turned down, 
we'd never met!" 

He laughed softly, and glanced at her. Their 
eyes met, and he looked into glowing jfires. . . 

"No," she said slowly, while his being be- 
came molten before her, "we would have met! 
we would have met!" 

He turned away swiftly, to save himself. . . 
It did after all seem inevitable. Fate, as the 
people of old called it. . . 

Coney rose in the distance, glittering snow- 
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white with minarets and towers rising out of 
the waters. The sea was blue, the shore a 
shimmering fire. . . They drew near: they 
turned toward that unbelievable scene. . . For 
the long beaches were just one human mass of 
amis and legs: little daubs of flesh color: so 
crowded that it seemed impossible : and the sea 
swaraied with heads. . . And all that life was 
sentient: each little daub like themselves, a 
world of desire, of passion and dream. . . 
What world is this anyway, that we take as 
such a matter of course? What world is this, 
teeming with miracles? Each one of us as big 
as the skies, and yet a crowd of us making a 
mere fringe for the rustling sea? 

Ann in arai they walked through'the Painted 
City. Seen near, its glamour died. Dirt, noise, 
heat, glare: the smell of hot frankfurters and 
sun-waraied beer : sawdust and roar of the bark- 
ers : a fake of palaces and of pleasure. . . Here 
was the joy in the human heart, commercial- 
ized, as love is commercialized at Devlin's: 
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bought and sold. . . And the crowds swarmed 
black and compact, filling the spaces around the 
booths and the bazaars. . . Down swung the 
car along the chutes and splashed over the 
waters, with girls shrieking. The wooden 
horses bumped and jerked over the race course. 
The girls of the West stood on a platform, smil- 
ing at the crowd : they were dirty in their khaki. 
The negro dodged the baseballs flung at him. 
The carousel whirled around, a mass of color 
and feminine screeching. . . 

Ordinarily Ralph would have hated it; but 
to-day through Trixie he learn the secret of 
Coney. He let go: he gave himself, without 
criticism, to the crowds. He let the love and 
joy and abandon in this swaying democracy 
carry him along. He became a part of the car- 
nival hotness of Coney. . . For here the aver- 
age populace has its day of joy: and though it 
must buy its pleasures, it is greater than the 
commodity sold. Its mere presence, its density, 
extent, throng and mass overflow the sordid set- 
ting, so that the sea itself is no cleaner, deeper,- 
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more joyous. There is a spontaneous comrad- 
ery. . . It is greater than it appears. . . Not 
Coney: but the people there. And so Ralph 
left his god-like isolation, and knew the god in 
the multitude: that wide sway and surge of joy 
and happy companionship. . . 

He even bought hot frankfurters, which 
were tucked into buttered rolls, and he and 
Trixie stood there in the crowd, eating 
gayly. . . 

''Oh," she said, laughing, "if she could see 
you now!" 

He knew she meant his mother! How she 
kept returning to that ! Did she feel a rival in 
the elder woman? 

"Come on, Trixie !" he said. . . 

He had fumbled over her name. She felt 
it. She hesitated, then whispered to him. . . 

"Don't call me Trixie any more. . . I used 
to be Trixie till you came . . . now I'm my- 
self. . ." 

He looked at her, amazed. 

"Isn't that your name?" 
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"No," she said, and gave herself the name 
that has gone like a shining girdle round the 
world. "My name is Beatrice . . . Beatrice 
Dargan. . ." 

From that moment on, she meant more to 
him. He felt a new dignity, a new power in 
her ; and all the time the wonder grew that she 
was moving there beside him, her arm in his: 
those two of all the thousands there belonging 
to each other. . . 

In a little windowed place, with sight of the 
sea, they took their supper: clam chowder with 
great round crackers : coffee and pie. . . They 
ate like hungry children. They delighted in 
each other's appetite. It was such a lark to 
eat together! 

The crowds flowed by: the sun sloped west- 
ward : the shadows fell long and cool. . . The 
night was drawing near with divine and sup- 
plicating beauty. . . The holiday was wan- 
ing in the waning light: the last splendor was 
on the peaks of their passion: and now again 
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they would walk in the valleys down to the 
pits. . . A mysterious warning comes to the 
heart at such a moment: now gayety dies into 
tenderness : and the foam of light talk is blown 
from the crest of the bitter breakers. . . Their 
souls were making ready for the evening bath, 
the bath in silence and the stars. . . 

She spoke through the glimmering dusk to 
him. • • 

"Oh, Ralph ... are you happy?" 

He could not have told. His whole soul 
was trembling to his lips with sadness and 
beauty. . . 

"Yes,'* he murmured. Then added, "Bea- 
trice. . /' 

She felt her reserve melting: she felt the 
wildness of her nature slipping out from its 
dark cave, unleashed: she was in the mood of 
a Valkyr to carry him off in her arms. . . For 
the love awakening in him, rekindled her banked 
fires. She saw now the change in him : the first 
faint note of masculine dominance : the shining 
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of his eyes: the strengthening of every ges- 
ture. . . The young god was rising to claim 
his own. . . 

"We'd better go," she whispered. . . 

Darkness came, with stars climbing from the 
sea into the solemn night. . . They stood on 
the sands, the golden fires of Coney behind 
them. . . From the end of a pier gold fell on 
the black waters: and the inlaid pieces tossed 
and broke as the waves mounted. . . They 
stood close to each other, but not touching each 
other, lost in the gloom, lost in that strip of 
silence between the noise of humanity and the 
muffled cry of the ocean. . . In the shadows 
lovers were kissing and clasping: passionate 
syllables were lifted on the perfect air. They 
saw two shadows meet and melt into each 
other. . . 

And then to Ralph, the miracle. . . First, 
yearning, as he felt the passion of the sea. . . 
At his feet moaned that inarticulate poet, that 
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great gray Homer of the ages: shoals of sol- 
emn song in the night, whispers of desire, rus- 
tlings of love. . . Oh, to burst his confines 
and leap on the shore in the darkness, to drench 
the lovely Earth, to die, sinking into the arms 
of the shore. . . Who has heard the voice of 
the sea, without hearing that yearning of the 
centuries, that unspeakable passion? . . . The 
waves run in one after the other: they break, 
ineffectual, and die back into the deep. . . 

Sea-blood! The old Vikings carrying off 
women on their fleet ships! The plunderers 
and adventurers ! The call of love beyond the 
horizon ! The winking and ceasing of the cir- 
cling light on the far shore! The darkness, 
cool and deep, lying like a dreaming woman 
under the stars! The rise of the moon, with 
straight a silver path of glory, and the black 
sail passing over! What did all these people 
on the shore desire? Why did hearts ache? 
Why this passion and urge? 

And all at once awoke in Ralph the fury 
and drive of the living world: the fury that 
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whips a skyful of stars on and on like a baying 
pack down the emptiness of eternity, the fury 
that mounts in man, and drives him to crea- 
tion. . . The life-force . . . love-life and hun- 
ger-life. . . Tossed in these flames, he knew 
that not even begetting children satisjfies this 
fury. It spills over in its abundance and cre- 
ates civilizations: its overflow has given us 
poems and manners and great cities : the dykes 
of the jungle have been burst by it, and em- 
pires sown over the globe. . . It has driven 
the animal out of the seed, and man out of the 
animal. . . Not in love alone can this force 
expend itself: for it is that power that has 
spewed out over infinite night the worlds in 
their great number. . . The Sun's flame is as 
a shadow in it: and our cities are merely a 
glimpse that is gone. . . The eternal leaps 
within us, seeking to escape. . . 

On, on! the whip lashes us! the torrent 
pours through us! God is in the saddle, and 
rides mankind ! No, God himself is driven by 
his own power! New worlds shall grow out 
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of US : new greatness in us. . . We go the way 
of the infinite. . . 

To this, Ralph awoke. It was manhood, the 
glory of attained power. . . And all this fury 
was dipped now into the white fire of love. 
Or was it love that awoke this fury? Was it 
this woman beside him that had opened the 
gates of his soul ? 

He knew now. He loved her. He was a 
man, and she his love. . . Oh, to spend this 
fury in an embrace! to wrap her in these 
flames! He turned, dominant, strong. . . 

"Beatrice!" he cried. . . 

But she had moved away : and as he reached 
her, her frightened voice came to him. . . 

"We must go home ... we must go home 
now. . ." 

The long line of cars swayed on the tracks. 
Darkness made mirrors of the half shut win- 
dows. Darkness flowed by, pierced with 
lonely lights. The train was crowded: whole 
families huddled together, with wild laughter 
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and coarse jokes. Babies cried bitterly, robbed 
of their sleep. . . It was a wild ride, where? 
To what ends? where were all these lives be- 
ing transported? Two faces (a man and 
wcwnan) looked evil in the far corner. Then 
these tired ones fell asleep. Their faces were 
gentle and pure. . . Was it the real spirit 
within them shining through? . . 

Beatrice was struggling with herself : a fight, 
as it were, to the death. That cry of Ralph's 
had betrayed him. . . Oh, had she not sworn 
to protect him? to save him from herself? . . 
Why had she come to him? Her eyes shut in 
agony to think of the wrong she had done him. 
To wrong the beloved ! to stir in him that which 
would bring a doom on both! . . She hated 
herself: she felt herself black, sinking deeper 
and deeper in sin. ,. . He was beside her, yet 
she was fleeing from him. 

They said nothing : yet one suffered with de- 
feat, and the other gloated with triumph. . . 
And the fury of love flew unabated in each. . . 

She dared not think of their parting that 
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night. She felt a dizziness, a swooning 
away. . . Her power over herself was gone. . . 

At the street's head, a moon: and in the 
shadows, silence and sleep. . . They walk in 
silvery air, these lovers: hushed and quiver- 
ing. . . Her faint footfall shivers in his blood, 
calling a music in his brain : the rhythm of her 
body is the delirious singing of his pulse: the 
light touch of her cool arm awakes the mem- 
ories of a million years. . . Over the house; 
tops a faint smoke curls silver. In the drop- 
ping silence a youth lingers in a doorway. . . 
The little houses sleep, with open windows, and 
the air wanders in to caress the dreamers. . . 
It was the unforgettable night of life : the night 
of love: and Ralph was haunted by an old 
phrase in an old song. . . "The breath of an 
old passion. . J' 

"The breath of an old passion" ... the 
breath of old cities, under the moon at mid- 
night, when the streets are silent. . . What 
shape leans there from the window? who steals 
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in the shadow below? what dripping honey of 
music from what lips? . . Is it Juliet? is it 
the Jew's Jessica? is it Roxane? . . Though 
they lie dead, those passionate lovers, though 
they are mounded over by their own dead 
cities, though the centuries have betrayed their 
kisses and adoring, love, that linked their lips, 
and pierced with magic their spirits, lives, 
freighted with their wonder, a presence in these 
modem streets, where you and I go seeking ! . . 
You are not dead, you sweet girls and boys! 
You have lit the immortal torches that we hold 
in our hands! You have struck out the wild 
and imearthly music that our ears faintly hear 
blown in the gray-lit night ! . . Yonder moon 
is the same that Hero beheld! The Pleiades 
there shone down on white Greek Helen ! And 
who knows if this wavering breeze did not 
catch its fragrance from the dust of Dante's 
Beatrice? . . Neither we nor the heavens 
have changed: only our garments of cities and 
of scenes are strange and new: but the hearts 
beating here in our breasts, and the eyes that 
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gaze into ours, and the sweetness of kisses, and 
the wonder that draws us, these are the old, 
the eternal things, and never a change in a hun- 
dred centuries of earth. . . In us dwell the 
dead millions, not dead at all : in us, the dead 
civilizations, living and aspiring: in us the dead 
jungles, savage and yearning. ^ . So we go 
sure-footed, knowing the passions immortal : so 
we are divine, the gathering place of the ages : 
so we hear the long, long echoes of ancient won- 
ders, whispers of women, promptings of 
men. . . Give way to love, whose wings beat- 
ing over us quiver with a million million years : 
give way to love, and accept the doom of the 
human heart! . . You are not dead, you im- 
mortal lovers gone! You are not dead, you 
passionate men and women ! 

On such a night ! . . They turned into the 
twisted street of red brick houses. . . There 
was the dormer window, open, black. . . 
There was she beside him. . . She mounted 
the stoop, and turned. . . Her face was the 
face of all women : the beauty that drew a thou- 
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sand ships to Troy. . . It gleamed from the 
shadows, adorable and stinging. . . The very 
gesture of her hand seemed to drip moon- 
light. . . Her words clanged like castanets in 
his spirit. . . 

"So," she whispered, with breath of terrible 
passion, "good night!" 

He shook his head no; spellbound. . . He 
stepped up beside her; he opened the door. . . 
She closed her eyes, in surrender, and went 
in. . • Then the door shut: and agony in her 
wrestled with ecstasy. . . 

The witchcraft of that ancient house went 
through them : the old breath of burnt out crime 
and passion. . . Softly she sped on before, 
and he followed. . • He was truly like a god 
climbing in the night. . . 

She held aside the lanterns; she held aside 
the curtain. . . They passed through, and saw 
the old moon looking through the window over 
the distant chimney-top. . . 

He paused, throbbing, masterful. . . And 
in that pause, she lit the lamp with trembling 
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hands. • . The light grew, casting shad- 

■ 

ows. . . He saw the room again, where 
so lately he had found her wicked and 

base. . . 

He sat down, trembling with self realiza- 
tion. . . Where was the self he used to know? 
It was gone. He was diflFerent. Youth was 
over: innocence swept away. . . He sat, star- 
ing at the light, while she took oflF her hat, 
patted her hair, and wandered dreamily about 
the room. . . 

How late it was ! how still ! . . He glanced 
at her, while the moments ticked away, and saw 
alone what his love created : a woman of white 
beauty, glimmering in lamplight. . . 

A spell was laid on them : a spell of endless 
time, that boimd them in a trance, motionless, 
inert. . . Each grew dizzy at all that was pos- 
sible. • . Then why withhold? why not be 
lost? why not eternal damnation, if that were 
the price? ... 

How long would they remain thus? She 
stirred, broke the trance, moved to the window. 
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and leaned forth into the night. . . Her hair 
was fringed with moonlight: he saw the heel 
of her upturned shoe in the shadows. • • Then 
time stood still, and his whisper rose : 

"Beatrice !" 

She did not answer. 

"Beatrice !" 

Then she turned, leaned, came weeping 
toward him. . . She was overbome. . • She 
sank to the floor at his feet, she crept between 
his knees; her head went back, her body curv- 
ing; and he put his arm under her, and leaned 
forward, and as he drew her close, their lips 
met, and pressed together. . . For endless 
moments, while the fire of all the skies passed 
through them, one to the other, they drank 
through that long kiss. . . Then he drew her 
nearer, moaning her name, until her head sank 
on his knees, the hair broken loose, flowing over 
him. . . He kept caressing that hair with his 
hand, and still calling her name. . . And he 
knew by her heaving body, that she was sob- 
bing. . . 
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Ages passed. . . Then she was rising: her 
face still struggling. . . 

"(xo," she said, "go now ... go, dear. . ." 

He rose, with shining eyes. . . 

"But, Beatrice. • ." 

She put a hand on his arm; and tottered, as 
if she were about to fall. . . 

"Go. . ." she repeated. "If you love me, 
go. . ." 

Her voice stabbed him, subdued him. . . 

"I will, if you want it. . ." 

She seized both his arms, looked in his eyes. 
She was magnificent at the moment. . . 

"And never," she said, "kiss me again . . . 
never . . . until . . . imtil." 

"Until?" he echoed, overcome. . . 

"Until," she smiled sadly, "I kiss you. . ." 

"Oh," he cried, "but I love you. . ." 

"Then do this for me. . ." 

"But I don't understand. . ." 

"You will: later. . . Ralph!" her voice 
rose, "do you want this love to last?" 

"Oh, how can you ask it?" 
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'Then do this . . . and when I'm worthy 
of you, dear. . ." 

He understood. He was stricken to the soul. 
Tears blurred his eyes, stole up his throat. . . 

"Don't! don't! Worthy! It's I! How can 
you?" 

"Good night! Oh, I'll hover over you in 
your dreams !" 

"Goodnight!" 

She gently urged him to the door ... he 
went . . . the curtain fell as he descended the 
stairs. . . 

She came in, sobbing. She sank in her 
chair. . . How lonely she was! how still the 
room ! . . He was gone again from the attic : 
his gray eyes withdrawn. . • And her spirit 
had gone with him. He had sucked it through 
her lips. . . 

But the very heavens opened above her and 
sang; sang their song of victory. . • She had 
conquered, for love. She had kept her vow. 
She had protected him, her golden boy! She 
had saved him from herself: and so saved the 
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one great glory of her life ! Oh, midnight, my 
heart rejoices! for I have not sullied thy gift, 
adorable one ! I have not stained thy radiance, 
heavenly love! Thy wings may draw closer 
about me, knowing me for thine own! Thou 
mayest dwell with me. Splendor! . . I have 
tended my lamp : and the flame burns brightly 
in the night air ! I have been faithful to thee, 
Beloved ! 

So sang her heart, and her tears ceased. . . 
In the throes of such struggles Beatrice Dar- 
gan was being bom. . . New power shone in her 
face : and a superstitious passion came to her. . . 
She rose, searched, found a needle. . . She 
went to the light. . . She stuck the needle deep in 
her forefinger : she squeezed out a drop of blood. 

Her voice was deep with intense burning 
passion : 

"I swear to be true to you. • . I swear to 
take care of you. • . I swear to keep you free 
until I am worthy. . . Ralph, I swear it. . • 
Do you hear me? I swear this!" 

It was her blood covenant. 



IV 

He sat on the edge of his little bed, in a pas- 
sionate world of unreality. Was this his 
mother, rocking slowly in the green wicker 
rocker? Was this his sister, sitting at his 
desk? And if so, what should he do or say? 
For Beatrice was waiting for him down on the 
buming pavement, and it was already fifteen 
minutes after the time appointed. . . He 
grew sick and dizzy, shame, fear and anger 
contending in him. . . 

But it was all a mirage ! The city beyond 
the open window glared mercilessly like a stoke- 
hole: for the sun seemed to lick with tongues 
of flame the dying world. . . Dust glittered : 
life was driven indoors: the birds were 
mute. . . Ralph heard distant water splash- 
ing, as men emptied buckets over a fallen horse. 

He heard the thin trickling of the fountain, 
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cool voice of protest. He heard hoofs beat- 
ing. . . The little room seemed strangled 
with withering heat. . . Life had become a 
dream of red terror. . . 

But there were his mother and sister: and 
outside, in the cruel aftemoon, waited Bea- 
trice. . . His-mother had come without warn- 
ing. She had fled suddenly from home, to 
visit a sick brother in Pittsburgh. It was her 
chance to stop in and see how her boy was get- 
ting along in the hot city. . . He was asleep 
when she came, and arose, dazed, blinking, 
wilted. . . She thought it was the heat; but 
it was really herself. . . 

He heard little of her prattle. He sat, shirt 
open at the neck, wet hands clasped, gazing 
into the distance. How could he tell his 
mother that a girl, a stranger, was waiting for 
him on the street? How, after those long 
years of innocence? . . Yet how could he al- 
low Beatrice to wait? . . The room swam be- 
fore him. . . 

But it was indubitably his mother, all in 
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soft cool gray, a graceful, tall, middle-aged 
woman. She had a fine keen aristocratic face, 
like his own — sharpened. Gray eyes, like his. 
And with no external sign for him, she met the 
shock of her great tragedy. Her boy was not 
hers any longer. . . First, folded in her, with 
months of patience, the body dreaming like a 
plowed field of the rich harvest; then agony as 
her first-fruits moved from her flesh to her arms. 
Then years, still folded in her, the umbilical 
cord of the spirit still uncut. Until he left 
home, he was still unborn : he still lived within 
her, a part of her, in the womb of her soul. . . 
But now he was bom, a man: sundered from 
her. Her baby had died. She was bereft in 
middle life. . . What had taken him from 
her? His work? Ah, jealous woman that she 
was, she knew better ! And she began to watch 
for the evidence. She knew he must betray 
himself. . . 

His sister only felt the heat; and sputtered 
against it. She was a very pretty girl of six- 
teen, with straw-colored curls and dawn-flush- 
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ing cheeks. She was delighted with her own 
freshness; and wished her brother was some 
other man; for stupid brothers don't know love- 
liness when they see it! She sat, mumbling 
dreadful swear-words, and playing with 
Ralph's papers! Once or twice he noticed 
this, and his heart missed a beat! If she 
should read, for instance ! 

"Say," she burst out, "how can you live in 
a place like this?" 

"It's all right," he murmured. . . 

It did not seem to matter what he said, for 
it was not himself speaking. Then, in his 
dream, he heard his mother winding up her 
long explanation: 

"So you see, it was our chance to stop in and 
see you. . . How have you been?" 

His voice came from far oflF, from some re- 
gion of blinding flame. • . 

"Busy. . ." 

Hers echoed in his ears, a hollow ring- 
ing, a monotonous chant, like voices in delir- 
ium. . . 
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"Your letters are few, and far between, and 
very brief. . ." 

"Hadn't time, mother. . ." 

"Accomplish so much work?'' 

"Yes ... in a way. . ." 

"What sort?' 

He remembered somewhere in a cranny of 
his brain that he could not speak of his work. 
A series of love sonnets were not for maternal 
eyes. . . 

"Oh, notes . . . notes . . . I'm getting ready 
for something big. . ." 

"And you've been well?" anxiously. 

'^ery well. . ." 
You look tired, dear. . •" 
It's this heat. . ." 

"Perhaps you ought to leave the city 
awhile. . ." 

"Oh, no, I couldn't !" 

She studied him* sharply, her heart contract- 
ing. • . But her words passed on to other 
themes. . . 

"I knew it would be slow, the getting recog- 
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nition . . . but we can aflFord to help you a 
while yet. . • You aren't discouraged?" 

"No. • . I'm not. . ." 

She noticed her own picture on his desk, and 
smiled. It was a touch of balm. . . Then 
quietly and deliberately she rose, and moved 
over to her daughter. . . Ralph watched the 
action, and half closed his eyes. He felt as 
if he were starting to dart a dagger into his 
mother's heart. He felt the imminence of 
sharp tragedy. . . 

She leaned, and picked up a photograph. It 
was of a girl, an actress evidently, in a dress 
of the Empire period. An actress! a cheap 
dark little demon! . . No, her heart cried, 
not my son! not my son! . . She swayed, 
feeling that she would fall. . . She turned 
slowly, and spoke with wonderful calm. . . 

"Who is this, Ralph?" 

'That?" His face was crimson, his heart 
sweating blood. "Oh, no one in particu- 
lar!" 

Slowly she laid the picture, face down, on 
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the desk. Gertrude, the sixteen-year-old, was 
thrilled to the marrow ! To think her brother 
was romantic! Glorious! Shocking! Hor- 
rible ! 

His mother was fingering his papers idly, 
standing there solemnly. And he was covered 
with confusion and humiliation. . . Sud- 
denly he felt angry against Beatrice. . . What 
was that actress in the movies compared with 
his loved mother? this fine, thoroughbred 
womanly woman? . . He was in fact strug- 
gling as ever between his love for his mother 
and his love for Beatrice. . . He would die 
of shame . . The long birth, twenty-one 
years of time, in this woman had woven a mesh 
about his spirit: he could not, after all, escape 
so easily. . . He was her slave: wherever he 
went, he felt the chains clanking. . . 

Then he felt paralysis creeping over him: 
for she had picked up a sheet of paper and was 
reading. In fact, she read until the writing 
danced before her eyes, and until she felt too 
dizzy to stand. . . 
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Not for us, this holy night, 

The sweets of clasps and kisses, 
We needed not these blisses. 

We sought not soft delight. • • 

Oh, the body of the being 

Still is single. 

Only spirits mingle. 
Only thoughts are freeing! 

Can we ask for more, love, 
Than that our hearts inweave? 
Oh, joy too great to leave, 

Oh, life cleft to the core, love!" 



To this end, then, she had allowed him to 
go to New York! "Not for us, this holy 
night, the sweets of clasps and kisses!" But 
what of the other nights ... the nights less 
holy? . . She turned blindly, sought the 
rocker, and sank in it. . . The dagger had 
been plunged in deep. He knew it. . . 

She sighed, under her breath: she mopped 
her face with her handkerchief. She felt that 
she needed air. . . 

"I thought," she said quietly (that ominous 
quiet of a repressed New Englander!) "that 
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you would come up to the hotel with us . . . 
it's too hot to stay here. . . Put on your 
things, Ralph, and we'll go. . ." 

He racked his brain for some excuse. There 
was none. He could not deny his mother this 
one afternoon, after months of absence. That 
would be too gross. He could not do it. . . 
But, ghastly terror, if he went out with them 
now, they would meet Beatrice! But would 
they? Beatrice was quick. She would imder- 
stand. She would flee away. • . He grew 
nauseous, sick through all his body. Reality 
returned upon him, clutching him by the throat. 
This was tragic. . . All these weeks he had 
allowed himself to slip into a love-aflFair: and 
all was simple and smooth. But now thijs new 
relationship was brought to the acid test of 
older relationships. A crisis had come. How 
could he meet it? 

In desperate moments, the mind sometimes 
becomes vacant, our actions mechanical. It 
was so with Ralph. ^ He allowed himself to be 
an instrument of destruction. . . 
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"All right," he nwittered. "It'll only take 
me a minute!" 

Beatrice waited, moving in a swoon of heat, 
along the pavement. The stones breathed upon 
her like living things: the brick walls reflected 
dazzling heat. The shimmer of the foimtain 
spray blinded the eyes. The sun was like a 
devil-fish, with long tentacles of flame, devour- 
ing her. . . The passing wagon, rattling in 
a sounding dream, drove dust into her nostrils. 
The trees seemed to shed hot shadows. . . 
Why did he keep her waiting? Several times 
she was on the point of going up to his room: 
but this was one of the things she had denied 
herself : this was part of her blood covenant. . . 
Was he ill? was he overcome by the heat? . . 
He had not even glanced from his window. 
There was the blank opening, silent and 
deep. . . She wanted to leap out of her 
body. She wanted to plunge into the cool 
ocean, and escape into billowing waters. . . 
Her throat ached with dryness and dust: her 
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flesh felt limp, hung on her frame. . . And 
when she shut her eyes, she saw a universal 
red. . . 

Yet she was not wholly unhappy: merely 
troubled by doubts. . . For weeks now she 
had been obsessed by death-phantasies alternat- 
ing with the idea of flight. . . Death or 
flight! . . She saw herself in a sealed room, 
the gas turned on, lying like Juliet in the vault, 
and a new Romeo bursting -in, and kissing her 
lips. Or she saw the knife hanging before her, 
with which she would cut the jugular vein (if 
she could find it). Phantasies of death! Of 
escape from the impossible! . . For the vol- 
cano might make a covenant never to ierupt 
again, but boiling Earth beneath had plans of 
its own: would jet forth, when the hour struck, 
the consuming and annihilating lava. . . Ec- 
stasy gave way to terror, bliss was followed by 
despair. . . 

"Mismated!'* she told herself, "we are mis- 
mated! We are killing each other!" 

They were. . . She had been shaped in 
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darkness, he in light. She was ignorant, foul, 
low: she could never be what he wanted. 
Their only tie was love : their only tie was un- 
satisfied passion. Once satisfy it, and the end 
had come. . . She would be hurled headlong 
back from the heaven she had climbed to: she 
would lose this beautiful new faith in life, in 
love, in herself: she would feel that she had 
quenched the bright fire in mud. . . Worse 
then, than before! . . And he would leave 
her, nauseated and broken, youth sick of it- 
self. . . 

For many men may live the life of passion, 
and be strong in it: but not such as Ralph. 
For him it would be sin, the blasting of the 
best in himself. The generations of Puritan- 
ism in him would cry out against it, and would 
send on him remorse and torment. He would 
feel that all was lost, that he had sold his birth- 
right, and the very ardor of his youth would 
drive him to abandon. . . So many go down 
(how well she knew it!) when they break with 
their past; and though this should not be so, 
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it is so: it would be so for Ralph. . . Pos- 
sibly ten years would change him, but Beatrice 
was dealing with the Ralph of twenty-one. . . 

Intuitively she felt this. Intuitively she 
tried to save him — and herself. Yes, and 
love, too. . . "What is the unpardonable 
sin?" cries Ibsen. "It is to kill the love-life 
in a human being ! . ." It was against the un- 
pardonable sin that she struggled. . . Better 
suicide, or parting, than the murder of 
souls. . . 

She knew that they could not go on as they 
were going. . . They avoided each other's 
eyes: they tried to drown the peril of their 
nearness in talk and reading. . . She kept 
asking him to educate her : she kept forcing her- 
self to learn manners and English: she forced 
her intellect in his directions. She said: "I 
will make myself worthy of him ! I will make 
myself like his ideal: his mother! . ." And 
she knew that this was folly. . . It was only 
love she cared for: it was only the beloved 
that engrossed her. . . 
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But even these practices did not save them 
from each other. He kept telling her that he 
could not work : he could not think. His mind 
wandered. His ambition was gone. He did 
not sleep well at nights : he rose in the morn- 
ing more fatigued than when he had gone to 
bed. . . Every word reproved her, and was 
a bitterness to her spirit. . . She did not tell 
him that she was in like case : that she too had 
lost the power of work and play, of sleeping 
and eating. . . She merely set her teeth, and 
being a woman, an extremist, she kept fanat- 
ically to her vow : holding to that as if it would 
keep her from drowning. . . 

He had not her strength of will. Twice he 
took her in his arms, in spite of her struggling, 
and kissed her. He had the ferociousness of 
a wild animal. . . "This is killing me!'* he 
told her. . . Only her tears brought him back 
to himself. Then he grovelled in remorse: 
flung himself down on the couch with moan- 
ing words of repentance and shame. For a 
while, he reverenced her in every gesture, every 
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syllable: careful of her wishes, wistful of her 
happiness. . . Once they quarreled hotly, and 
he rushed off in the rain, and drenched himself 
in a wild ten mile walk through the city. He 
did not see where he was going. He only kept 
repeating : "I have been a beast. I have made 
her cry!'* He came back late at night. He 
stood under her window in the empty stormy 
street: and last he flung up a handful of 
dirt. . . She leaned out, hair falling about 
her white face. . . 

"Forgive me!'' he cried. . . * 

"No, forgive me!'* she wept. "But please 
go home. You'll catch your death in this 
rain !" 

They gazed at each other. Then he turned 
and went. It seemed to her that she looked 
down on a dead man. . . It was that night 
that she nearly killed herself. . . She played 
with a sharp knife that she had, and her pas- 
sion mounted. . . But she desisted when she 
saw that he would probably do the same. . . 
That was not to be borne. . . So young! so 
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full of promise ! so radiant with the future ! . . 
She could not blot him out. . . 

"In the morning then, I will pack my things 
and go away !'* 

But she did not go. Instead, she waited all 
day for him to come, and their reconciliation 
was poignant with its sweetness. Never had 
he been so gentle, never had she been so tran- 
quilly happy. . . 

But late the next aftemoon he came while 
she was brushing out her long hair before the 
cracked mirror. She was in her white under- 
waist, and her arms were bare. . . She heard 
his footsteps, and paused. . . 

"May I come in?" he asked. 

"Just a few minutes. . ." 

He was waiting. She could not bear leav- 
ing him out there alone. She slipped on a 
filmy little wrap that left her arms free: and 
called him in. . . 

He entered, haggard and tired. . . 

"I was just fixing my hair," she said hur- 
riedly; "I'll be through in a minute!" 
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"Go on," he said. . . 

She went back to the mirror. She had not 
dared to look in his eyes. . . He sat down in 
a chair, and watched her. Swiftly one trem- 
bling hand worked with the brush, while she 
parted the long strands with the other. Then 
suddenly their eyes met in the mirror. Her 
hands stopped: she stood transfixed. . . For 
a long interval they gazed, piercing through 
the crust of the volcanoes, stabbing each other 
into life. . . Then she saw him rising, and 
turned quickly. But he had seized her by the 
arms. . . 

"Beatrice !" he cried. . . 

Her tears overran. . . 

"Oh, don't ! please, don't !" 

He drew her close, he hugged her. Their 
lips met. . . 

"I can't stand this !" he cried low. "I can't 
endure it!" 

And before she knew it, he had rushed from 
the room. . . She did not see him again until 
the next afternoon. . . And all the time she 
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told herself that the end had come. . . Oh^ 
for courage to tell him that they must separate ! 

But when he came early in the afternoon, he 
seemed like a different man. A new hope rose 
in her. She felt that the struggle had begun 
to strengthen him. . . His eyes were shining, 
his body erect. He walked with a new domi- 
nance. He talked with a certain authority. . . 

He had a book under his arm. . . 

"Get comfortable!" he commanded. 

He was the teacher, she the pupil. . . So 
she sat on a cushion on the floor, near him, 
where she could watch his face. . . 

He began to read from Walt Whitman ! . . 
Monstrous wondrous stuff came from his lips, 
Wagnerian welter of sound and sense. . . She 
tried wistfully to follow: but instead she real- 
ized even then that she cared only to be with 
him: she cared only to watch how the light 
fell on his eyes, and the expression of his 
lips. . . Devout youth, so passionate and 
strong! so full of a glory that he thought the 
breath of life, that she thought merely the 
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breath of his adored lips! . . The attic re- 
sounded with oceanic song : they dwelt in those 
sonorous hymnals: those psalms of the divine 
average. . . There in shadow she sat, tailor- 
fashion on the cushion, her hands clasped, her 
long neck poising upward her head, her ex- 
pression absent and dreamy, her eyes fastened 
on him. . . And there he leaned forward in 
his chair, elbows on knees, book wide before 
his face, his eyes flashing, his mouth wide as 
a singer's. . . 

Suddenly he looked at her. He felt out- 
raged. He spoke sharply: 

"You weren't listening!" 

She started. "I was. . ." 

"What was I just reading?" 

"Just now . . . let's see . . ." she laughed 
softly, ashamed, "Oh, I forget!" 

"Then you weren't listening. . ." 

"Forgive me !" 

She could feel again a struggle in him, and 
she divined that it was a struggle between his 
love for his mother and his love for her. He 
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identified Beatrice with his mother, and when 
he found that she did not reach his ideal, he 
seemed inwardly to curse her! . . All be- 
cause she had not listened! In such a trifle 
the yawning abyss between them was dis- 
closed. . . Oh, hopelessness of the struggle! 
She could not be what he wanted: she could 
not be other than herself! And he was curs- 
ing her because she was not his mother ! 

He shut the book with a snap, laid it down. 
His face grew dark and unlovely. . . 

"Beatrice!" 

She felt the note of authority. . . 

"Yes. . ." 

"You know ... I can't understand you. . ." 

She looked at him beseechingly. Also, to 
her amazement, she knew that anger was ris- 
ing in her. . . 

"About your acting, for instance!" he went 
on brutally. . . 

"My acting!" 

"Yes . . . why don't you act better?" 

"Why should I?" she said tartly. 
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"Don't you care for it?" 

"No." 

"Why do you doit?" 

"What else can I do?" 

He clenched his hands: he looked black. . . 

"That's just it . . . and you could be a great 
actress, if you wanted to . . . you with your 
power. . ." 

"My power?" she laughed incredulously. . . 

"Yes, your power . . . you're two people 
. . . and one of them . . ." he did not go on 
with the insulting thought. "But the other! 
I've seen you do things that would sweep peo- 
ple off their feet. . ." 

How young he was, she thought! She 
smiled, in spite of her sense of being ruffled. . . 

"But what if I don't want to be a great ac- 
tress. . ." 

"That's it!" he ground his teeth. "Not even 
for me !" 

For him! He was ashamed of her. He 
wanted her to be something. He could not 
love her for herself ! 
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"I'll tell you," he went on impetuously, with 
all the lovely assurance of twenty-one, "why 
you are not a great actress !" 

"Why?" she asked coldly. 

"Because you are not religious!" 

"Religious !" She was dumbfounded. Then 
she laughed cynically. "Would it help to go 
to church Sundays?" 

"I don't mean that, Beatrice: I don't mean 
mumbling a creed. I mean really religious. . . 
All the great actors were religious. . ." 

"I don't get you. . ." 

She was like a child, he thought. He felt 
that he had to go step by step in his interpreta- 
tion of the mystery and glory of life. . • How 
ignorant she was! 

"Why," he said, "when a woman loves, she 
is religious in love . . . it's the same in act- 
ing. . ." 

"Religious?" 

"I mean, the inner light." He blushed. 

Ah, she knew that. Had she not been bom 
over again, through love? 
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"But what has that to do with acting?" 

His face was flaming. 

"The kingdom of heaven is within you . . . 
the glory of — " he paused, grated on the words, 
"the Lord — and you must let it get through 
when you act, as I let it get through when I 
write. . ." 

She shook her head. 

"That's loving . . . not acting. . ." 

"Acting must be loving, too. . ." 

She sighed weariedly. 

"I don't see it . . . forgive me !" 

"Beatrice," he said hotly. "I'm trying so 
hard to tell you." 

"Go on then," she said. "I'll listen all 
night !" 

But he did not go on. They were on the 
verge of quarrel. And all her high hopes came 
tumbling down again. It even seemed to her 
that their relationship was becoming a sordid 
and mean thing. She felt infinitely hurt. . . 

He rose, fatigued, and got his hat, as if to 
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"Ralph!" she murmured. 

He turned doggedly. 

"Yes. . ." 

"Teach me," she beseeched him, "I'll 

In pity of all that was between tl 
softened. Again they were reconci 
And he resolved to read certain th 
her. . . They would meet on the mon 
watch the dawn break over the city: 1 
pation for young lovers in mid-summe 

That had been yesterday, ages ago. I 
less time she had been crawling over th 
of these paving blocks, where garbage 
and in the shadows a sick baby was cryi 
fully. Out of the endless shining of 
(that city suspended from heaven like 
mirage) came echoing clang of the 
trol. . . Fire on such an afternoon I ^ 
sun kindling the city^ 

All was echo, all was shadow, ; 
flame. . . She was sick and pale, a 
grown thinner. . . She glanced up 
deep silent opening of the window, 
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dread, full of doubt. . . If he did not come 
within one minute ... if he did not come in 
the time it took her to walk to the green letter- 
box at the comer and back again . . . she would 
certainly go up to his room! Something was 
wrong ! 

She glanced, in passing, under Washington 
Arch, and saw Fifth Avenue wandering away 
sun-stricken to the North, with shadows of life 
movmg upon it. . . The trees drooped low, 
silent and motionless. . . A tramp slept on 
a bench, unable to stir. . . And yet in the 
sweatshops the whirling work was pressing for- 
ward: and yet in the tenements, men, women 
and children were sprawling over each other. . . 
Ah, she knew it! The city was insane; the 
people in it crazy, utterly crazy. Why did mil- 
lions choose to cram in this density of stone? 
What playgrounds and parlors here for the peo- 
ple? Dust, dirt, ugliness: noisy industrial 
city! On what had humanity bitten that it 
built for itself this monstrous choking fabric, 
that it packed itself in this stone honeycomb. 
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with narrow streets, and towers glaring at each 
other, and miles of rotten tenements? . . It 
was impossible ! . . She longed for wide mead- 
ows, for the sea and the hills. She longed to 
give herself to the waves or the soil: to feel 
the ocean leaping over her, or the Earth flow- 
ing passionately through her. . . She dreamed 
of the woods, and then looked about, and saw 
a shining automobile gliding over the as- 
phalt. . . 

But she and Ralph would go down to the 
beach and bathe, and have the murmurous 
moon-lit evening together ! . . She was almost 
back to her starting point. . . A strong fear 
took possession of her. . . She turned to go 
to the house, to ring the bell. . . 

But as she neared the stoop, the door opened. 
Two women came out, one a girl, the other 
middle aged: and behind them, Ralph. . . 
She paused: she felt the life ebbing from 
her. . . It was his mother! . . And it was 
too late to escape: she was there, confronting 
them. She was caught. . . 
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Next she saw Ralph glancing at her, a glance 
of distress, and anger, and shame. . . She 
found herself nodding. . . His mother saw 
her. . . 

"Oh, hello," murmured Ralph. "Mother, 
this is Miss Dargan!" 

His mother recognized the face in the 
picture. She held out no hand of welcome. 
She was too dizzy to do more than to 
nod. . . 

Beatrice recovered herself. . . 

"I ... I was just going this way. . ." 

The two women gave each other a glance, 
cruelly appraised' each other as to manners, 
clothes and character, and were sworn enemies 
at once. It could not be otherwise. Both 
fought for the same prize: Ralph. . . 

"So," thought Beatrice, "this is his mother! 
And he is so ashamed of me he wishes he were 
dead!" 

"Yes," she repeated aloud, "I was just pass- 
ing .. . good-by!" 

Ralph looked away. Mother and daughter 
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nodded. . . Beatrice turned, blind, drunk, 
and escaped. . . 

She did not know where she was going. 
She was just motion, vision, flying thought 
She did not feel the heat, nor see the mirage of 
the city that held her. . . She passed swiftly 
along, staring into the eyes of her naked 
soul. . . 

Falsehood and illusion die when life tests 
them. The magic romance of her life fell clat- 
tering in ruins about her. She saw, and drank 
deep of strong truth, that draught of fine 
liquor that only the mighty can endure. But 
she endured it. She did not try to flee from 
it. She put it to her lips, and drank to the last 
drop : the hemlock of her love. . . 

For, though she had known before, known 
by intuition and reasoning, now she realized, 
now she lived the terrible fact. They were not 
for each other. His mother, and all she meant, 
all the generations before, all the years of child- 
hood, stood like a blank xmbreakable wall be- 
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tween them. He was on one side, she on the 
other. They were divided by great human 
worlds. They might as well have lived on dif- 
ferent planets. . . 

"Love is not enough ! Love is not enough !" 
she told herself. It is but the music in the 
symphony of life: but who shall blend in uni- 
son zither and ocean-rolling organ? So brief; 
so like the lightning! From the abyss its 
mighty wings had lifted her : but now the wings 
withdrew, she was set down on the shining 
tableland of life. She was alone. She had the 
human portion: the doom of loneliness. . . 
Birth is lonely, death is lonely: no one else 
can suffer for us : only love throws the illusion 
of a wing over us for a brief moment: then 
again the bitter isolation, the unsharable des- 
tiny. . . 

Is there no escape from sin, she asked her- 
self, even in repentance? The blackness of 
her past still wound her like a garment: it 
broke through love : it cut her off from the be- 
loved. . . Yet was the fault hers ? Who had 
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taught her differently? . . Oh, midnights 
gone ! embraces of strange men ! libidinous mo- 
ments ! deeds of darkness ! . . Were they not 
all still alive, still breathing and moving within 
her, the very essence of her soul ? 

Passionately she cursed again the mother 
that bore her, and the unknown father ! Their 
sin had found her out. . . All the days of 
her life she would be the bond-slave of one 
buried moment of lust. . . Life had its hor- 
ror, under the sun-stricken surface. . . 

Her mother! His mother! 

"I might have been like her . . . why not? 
Why is she good, and I bad? Who made it 
so? . . And then there would have been 
nothing between us . . • nothing . . . only 
love. . ." 

She stared about. She was somehow in her 
attic, the sloping roof trying to crush down 
upon her with foul heat. The streets breathed 
through the window, witheringly. . . The 
smell of stale lilac overcame her. . . 

Then, mechanically, she removed her hat 
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and her outer garments; mechanically she 
washed fevered face and neck; and once, glanc- 
ing up in the mirror, she saw a face of death: 
dark staring eyes, white cheeks. Was it her 
own? She gazed: then dried her hands on a 
towel; and sank in the old chair beside the 
lamp. • • 

She was lost again. She sank deep. . • 
Had she not known frcMn the first? Had she 
not done all in her power to keep their love 
unspoiled and permanent? . . But now his 
mother had come, and seeing themselves 
through his mother, both knew, both real- 
ized. . . He knew: no doubt of that! . . 
She shut her eyes in agony and revolt to think 
how ashamed he was! Oh, that negligent 
glance of his had killed all that was left of 
their relationship : killed it all ! Nothing could 
have told her more plainly how sharply he saw 
the truth. . . 

His glance had said: 

"Who are you? Look on my mother! Are 
you even her shadow? Out upon you! You 
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have betrayed me! They told me from the 
start that you were a vampire!" 

Was it so? Had her instincts done one 
thing, while her mind did another? Had she 
really woven him in, drawn him in a net, en- 
tangled him beyond escape? Was it the un- 
conscious earth-old woman in her, working 
(without her knowing) through every gesture, 
every glance, and the music of every word? 
Had her very attempt to keep him aloof merely 
made her the more fascinating ... if fascinat- 
ing she was at all ? 

And what would become of Love, the divine 
presence that had visited her, that had uplifted 
and sustained her, that had given her life a 
mighty breadth and height? If that were 
gone, she too would go. . . 

She wondered why she did not go insane. 
She wondered why she was not in despair. . . 
In deepest moments, when health ebbs or dis- 
aster comes, then we are face to face with what 
we are. . . What we desired to be, the dream 
of self we created, is not there. The noble 
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friendships, the high and transfiguring loves, 
are lacking. The heart grows black with 
wounded yearning. There is a bleeding in our 
breasL We know that death is real; and sin 
visits us; and pain is our portion. But the 
reality of such moments! We no longer fool 
ourselves. In this very nakedness of the spirit 
is an indefinable joy, deeper and vaster than 
what bubbles into laughter when we are gay- 
est. . . It is the joy of strength. . . Beatrice 
was beginning to understand how much she 
could endure. . . 

Yet was she ready for this doom? Was she 
ready to climb up calmly on the scaffold and 
smile as she felt the noose tighten about her 
neck? Could she stand the end? 

She remembered, strangely, a wild morning 
of years gone. . . 

An old roadhouse ... an open fireplace, 
with embers gleaming . . . wind howling down, 
blowing the sparks into life . . . and a great 
snowstorm whirling around the windows. In 
the glimmering dark she sat on a man's knees, 
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and girdled his neck with her arms, fastening 
her fingers together. He was a huge fellow: 
an acrobat, swarthy, hairy. She was shut in 
with him, in the heart of the storm. . . And 
all the while she was wondering where she 
could find a knife to plunge in his heart. . . 
It was hatred of herself: it was a passionate 
glow of revenge against her own sins. . . She 
did not feel his kisses (how unspeakably cheap 
she was then!). . . She half shut her eyes, 
and surveyed his face, and hated him so hard 
that she ached all over. . . 

Suddenly he pushed off her arms. . . 

"Devil! that's what you are!" he cried. 
''She-devil! . . Haven't you any feel- 
ings? . . Cold as snow!" 

And he smacked her face. She rose, rum- 
maged in the table drawer for a proper knife, 
and finally got one: a carver. . . He arose, 
snapped it from her fingers and flung it 
away. . . But his face was white. . . 

"Whoo!" he breathed. . . 

No feelings? That was just it. She was 
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nothing but feeling. She was passion to her 
fingertips. She moved in air of tumult. It 
had always been so: and love had merely lent 
her passions the power of soaring, of dipping 
and circling in the sun ! 

Ralph had said to her: "The power that 
you have ... it could sweep people off their 
feet !" 

Btit, no. . . She did not want this power 
for herself. She did not care for the greatness 
she contained. . . She wanted all, woman- 
like, to spend on love, to spend on the be* 
loved. . . What had she to do with acting? 

She sat, staring, her long arms straight down, 
clasped between her knees. . . Shadows thick- 
ened through the room, away from the il- 
lumined shafts of the window. . . The dread- 
ful day was shading into dreadful night. . . 

Now the clatter of supper went through the 
city; in warm twilight the glisten of tired and 
spent people. Noises came up through the 
ghostly house. . . Yes, the savage couple 
downstairs were cursing each other. Was that 
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a blow? Did the woman fall? Shrill laugh- 
ter and a scream! . . And who was singing 
so sweetly in the summer dusk? whose soul was 
so clear in the crushing heat? . . Beatrice 
smiled sadly. It was the little cripple on the 
second floor: the little boy who had had in- 
fantile paralysis, and sat in his chair by the 
window, tending (sentimentally?) his gera- 
nium. . . His young voice rose, quivering: 
like a belated bird twittering in the last of the 
day among the chimney tops ! 

From across the street the sound of a flute, 
unceasing . . . from the gutter beneath, the 
clash, excited and wild, of children's voices 
... a boy shouted an extra, piercing the popu- 
lace with his shrill alarm. . . Evening had 
come! 

And still she sat there, lost in the darkness, 
the last gleam of day falling through the dor- 
mer window. . . Even that died in ghostli- 
ness : and now along the slanting ceiling moved 
the gray waters of the street lamp. . . The air 
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seemed full of moths, of moths and bats, and 
flitters of the d^rk. . . 

What was she waiting for? What we all 
wait for: the hand to push us: the something 
outside ourselves to help or end us. . . How 
else shall we bestir ourselves? How lift the 
dead weight of inertia, and plunge into the 
agony of action? . . 

She sat, and there came over her the breath 
of an old passion ... all the sweetness lived 
this summer ... all the magic and the enchant- 
ment of nights and days. . . She was back in 
Devlin's: she saw the "kid'* sitting there, she 
beckoned to him. . . Then she was walking 
with him ami in arai through the deserted city : 
she was asking him about the stars (they were 
up there to-night!); and now in the darkness 
of this very room, she held his hand, and in- 
vited his kisses. . . Marvel of that night! 
Resurrection of sweetness and loveliness in her- 
self ! Vision, hours long! . . And that em- 
brace after the retum from Coney, when she 
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had crept between his knees, and sunk back, and 
felt his arm drawing her close, and his lips had 
dmnken deep of hers. . . 

She sank back into this bliss: she gave her- 
self to these rich warm remembrances: she 
kissed him again in the void aching dark: she 
held out her arms, beseeching: she sent forth 
the utter cry of her spirit . . . over the house- 
tops with their dying smokes, over the heaving 
and stricken city. . . 

Could she endure the end? the end that had 
already come? Could she endure being shut 
out, stained with his shame of her? 

The night of madness came . . . the yellow 
bulging moon leered through the open window, 
tossing a noose of uncertain light on floor and 
furniture. . . She rose, drawn. She went to 
the dormer window. She leaned out in the 
night, as so often she had leaned, a w(Mnan 
waiting. Waiting and watching. . . Her 
face, moon-bathed, with the heavy hair shin- 
ing, and the eyes daubs of mystery, looked out 
on the street beneath. . . 
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There was midsummer madness in the 
air . . . the night was hotter than the day . . . 
and the city seemed a morgue, and a hospital, 
and a madhouse. . . Here were the dead, the 
dying, and the insane. . . Panting children 
lay out on the fire-escapes trying to sleep: a 
man was lying on the pavement, huddled up 
. . . wretches were leaning against the houses, 
or sitting on the stoops. . . On housetops be- 
yond, she saw people standing, silent, gazing 
at the merciless moon. . . She, too, gazed up 
at it. . • 

A delirious hum rose and rose in the air: 
the crying and moaning of the people : the siren 
on the fireboat knifing the night with its waver- 
ing scimiter: the rumble and thunder of cars: 
the grating of wheels : the footsteps of the pass- 
ersby. . . Doubtless in the public parks a 
multitude were lying on the dry grass, seeking 
for healing sleep: doubtless ice cream saloon 
and excursion boat and roof garden, and every 
means of escape, were crowded black with hu- 
manity. . . An ambulance clanged in a side- 
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Street nearby, summoned by the endless huir 
pain. . . 

Now the murder was being done, and 
severed trunk falling in its own pool of bio 
Now the pale baby (though the mother straii 
it to her heart) went out in death, its t 
friend. Now the lovers quarreled in the da 
where the thick leaves screened them from 
prying electric light. . . Now the burg 
broke into the summer-shut house, cleverly m 
fling the alarm-bell. . . It was a midsumr 
night in New York: a red, human-hot, dea 
dealing night. . . And over the lustr 
moons of light in the endless streets, the m< 
staggered in heaven. . . 

The night passed through her. She, t 
shared its madness. She, too, dwelt in 
nightmare. . . She drew in from the wind( 
spent, and sought her chair again. . . A 
again she lost herself, eyes staring in da 
ness. . . 

Late ! so late ! Footsteps died in the stn 
but the vast underhum went on : that disturl 
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heart throbbing quickly through the city. . . 
Was there no release? no healing? no mercy in 
heaven? 

Ah, she thought, I am dead already. The 
end has come. . . Better so. Better so. . . 
It was all so impossible. It was too sweet, too 
wonderful to last. . . 

Then the bell of the house jangled through 
it, long and long. . . She did not move: she 
shut her eyes, fearing it was not so. It was 
so. . . The door was being opened. . . Still 
she was motionless, not daring to stir, the blood 
racing in her veins again, the heavens opening 
with hosts shouting down a silver glory, and a 
piercing ecstasy rising in her. . . But no ! she 
must be strong as death, strong as her love 

Footsteps mounting . . . nearer, nearer . . . 
whose but his? Now on the second flight : now 
in the hall. . . She heard the Chinese lanterns 
snapping as they swayed. . . Now he was 
there, the beloved, just beyond her arms. . . 
She clutched her hands together, her mouth 
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grew crooked with excess of sudden joy, her 
eyes shut. . . 

"Beatrice!" Whisper in the dark. . . Oh, 
welcome whisperer ! oh, adored golden boy ! 

"Yes. . ." Her voice was trembling. . . 

A shadow first (she opened her eyes) ; then 
his shape in quick moonlight; just his forehead 
and hair lost in the darkness. . . What eager 
boy god was this? 

"I can't see you," he murmured. 

"Pm here. . ." 

'^Where?" 

"Here !" 

"Beatrice!" 

"Yes. . ." 

She heard the supplication in his voice, the 
extreme sorrow, the rending pain. . . 

"Oh, Beatrice!" It burst irocn him, a 
sob. . • 

She shook from head to foot. What ! he to 
cry? he, her beloved? 

"Beatrice!" he cried out, and suddenly he 
flung himself at her feet, he buried his head in 
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her lap. . . Not so long ago, on that en- 
chanted night, that night of moonlight, she had 
crept to his knees: now he came to hers! . . 
She suffered it to be so. . . She leaned over 
him, while his body heaved with sobs against 
her, and smoothed the tangled hair. It was 
not passion. It was love. . . He was her er- 
rant boy, her straying child, come home again ! 
He had wronged her, true: she loved him for 
the pain he caused her. . . Ah, d'arling, 
darling, do you think I cannot forgive you? 
Do you think that my love is so shallow and 
thin? Kill me, and dying, I will kiss your 
hand; and only twilight of love on my dead 
face! 

He was but a boy, after all. He was so 
young, so unused to suffering. He sobbed out 
all his story. . . 

"Beatrice ... I don't know how it was . . . 
my mother . . . coming so suddenly . .\ my 
sister ... I was upset. . . I didn't know 
what to do ... oh, I could kill myself for 
being a wretched fool . . . you see, I had to 
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take them to the hotel . . . they kept me till 
now ... I ran through the streets. . ." 

It was true. His clothes were matted upon 
him. • . 

"Sweetheart," he cried, "forgive me !' 

She smiled. 

"Nothing to forgive, dear . . . nothing. . ." 

"Nothing?'* he raised his head. "Nothing! 
There's everything! I've wronged you, in- 
sulted you, stabbed you ! . . But that is over 
now. . . From now on, Fm a man. I will 
never fail you again. I shall tell my mother 
we are engaged to-morrow. . ." 

Her smile faded; but her voice was wonder- 
fully clear and low. . . 

"No, dear," she said. "You won't tell your 
mother that. . ." 

"And why not? I am free . . . she must 
understand. . ." 

"You won't tell her that, dear," she re- 
peated. . . 

"But why? why?" 
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"Because," her voice fell, like dying music, 
"you and I must face the truth !" 

"The truth?" 

"Yes, the truth . . . about ourselves. . ." 

"What truth," he burst out, "except that we 
love each other. . ." 

"A greater than that. . ." 

"Greater?" 

"Yes," she felt for his hand and fondled it 
with both of hers. "You and I ... we 
weren't made for each other. . ." 

"How can you say that . . . loving me?" 

"Isn't it true?" 

"It's a lie !" 

"Ah," she smiled, "that's what you say now 
. . . but not to-morrow . . . and not this after- 
noon. . ." 

"No, no," he cried impetuously, so beauti- 
fully young, "it's not so! I won't let you go 
from me, Beatrice!" 

She was silent a moment. She looked on 
that dark head, those crumpled shoulders, and 
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then measured her words. They were hard to 
say. Her voice grew a little thick : her calm- 
ness was deserting her. . . 

"We must not see each other any more, 
Ralph !" 

"Why? Why?" 

"Because . . . I am . . . you know what I 
am. . . I was thinking to-night of something 
that happened in my past: if I told it to you, 
you would run away this moment. . ." 

His sobs broke loose again. . . 

"Don't! How can you! . . The past is 
past . . . you are noble and wonderful . . . 
you are worth ten of me. . ." 

"The past is past?" she echoed, her voice 
low with pain. "No . . . it's all here ... in 
my heart, my head. . . I'm Trixie, that's all 
. . . the same old Trixie ! . . It can't be !" 

"You'll drive me to kill myself, Beatrice!" 

"I am killing you," she said simply. . . 

But at the same time the tears began to steal 
down her face. . . 
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"Don't you love me?" he asked . . 

"Love you?" Her voice broke. Now he 
knew she was crying. . . He rose to his knees ; 
he put his arms about her, and she suffered him. 
Why resist, on the last night of all ? 

"Beatrice !" 

"Beloved !" she whispered. . . 

Their lips met. . . Darkness; glimmer of 
moonlight; scent of old lilac. . . Shadows 
clasping in shadow. . . And his heart crying 
to hers: 

"This is love, that endures forever. This is 
my spirit conquering yours. This is the death 
of all that divides: and our spirits blend and 
are one. . . Over the housetops wearily the 
wind si^s, blowing little silver smokes. . . 
The deep night enfolds us, as I enfold you, as 
I clasp you, O beautiful one! Do not doubt 
any longer. You are strong and perfect. No 
shadow of hami shall come to you. Be gath- 
ered in my amis !" 
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Her tears trickled down. She drew back 
slowly, sighing. . . 

"Ralph !" she murmured. . . 

"And you forgive me?" 

"Nothing to forgive I . . But everything I 
said is true . . . it's true . . . believe me. . ." 

"How can you say that, when we love each 
other so!" 

"Love is not enough." 

"Love is all that there is !" 

They were in deadlock. She smiled at his 
inexperience, his ignorance of life. . . 

"Tell me," she whispered dreadfully. 
"Will you ever forget me? ever forget the girl 
in the attic?" 

"Why do you talk like that?" 

"Ah, but will you? Will you remember 
me? Remember me, after you have found 
some other?" 

"Beatrice, I won't stand this . . . you really 
mean we ought to separate?" 

"We are going to separate. . ." 

"We are not. . . I'll follow you. . ." 
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"But you won't find me. . ." 

"I'll search to the ends of the earth. . ." 

(Lovers' babble! Every midnight hears 
this!) 

She knew that words were useless. And 
how could she urge any further, when her whole 
spirit felt faint and sick with love, and -moved 
toward his ? 

"So," she mumiured, taking his head in her 
hands (as once before she had done! but to- 
night she had privileges !) and leaning forward, 
and kissing him. "Dear . . . good-by. . ." 

"Till to-morrow. . ." 

"Till next time. . ." 

She held his head close: she gave herself 
the full taste of that last mouating mo- 
ment. . . 

"And I'm forgiven !" 

"If you want it so," she sighed, spent. . . 

"Good night!" 

They embraced again. . . 

She spoke with an intense passion he did not 
understand. It was the passion of one looking 
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the last time before death on the face of the 
beloved. . . 

"So . . . good-by . . . and bless you! bless 
you !" 

He rose, trembling. . . 

"Don't get up," he murmured. . . 

For one moment she saw him in moonlight: 
impetuous, young, his head leaning low, as if 
he were charging; his clothes awry and wild. 
And then he was gone. . . The glimpse lived 
on with her forever after. . . 

Darkness . . . loneliness . . . now again the 
naked soul coming from its hiding place . . . 
now again the bitter truth crying: "Get ye 
up, slothful one! Come, carry the Cross! 
Bear it up your Calvary ! Stand the tall tim- 
ber in place! So! Now, arms out, feet 
crossed: we shall drive through the nails, and 
you shall die in this flesh, crying you are for- 
saken ! But in this death, birth. In this pass- 
ing away, the resurrection and the life!" 

The sweat of blood agony began for her. 
But she had come to her resolution. . . No 
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use of parleying with Ralph! A use only in 
action. . . He would never set himself free: 
she herself must make the stroke. . . It had 
to be so; and once free, he would be joyous and 
strong again. . . That she knew; or thought 
she knew. . . 

Slowly she lit the lamp. Its flame grew, 
blowing the mist from the glass. . . In radi- 
ant shadows she saw the tumult of her room: 
all as it ever was: all the same . . . the clothes 
hanging under the shelf, the clothes over the 
furniture, the newspapers, the confusion. . . 
She smiled sadly, her heart thumping, opened 
her suitcase, and her little trunk, and began to 
pack. . . 

It was all finished. . . The room was de- 
spoiled. . . She would take the suitcase to- 
night. She knew a friend who would take her 
in. . . And then, when she felt sure that 
Ralph had* ceased to call, she would come back 
and settle with the landlady (the trunk stay- 
ing as security) and get her belongings. . . 

Then she hesitated. Action had kept her 
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resolution strong. But now, with everything 
done, her spirit broke within her. . . It was 
slaying herself to leave! . . Just for a mo- 
ment more she must sit in her chair, beside the 
lamp. • • 

She sat down. . . Thie room gleamed under 
sloping roof: empty and bare. And as the 
room, so her soul. She had despoiled and emp- 
tied both. . . Her love was terrible, now 
that she renounced it. Stronger than life: 
strong as death. . . 

Never to see him again ! never to kiss his 
lips, to wind her arms about his neck ! Never 
to hear again the music of his voice ! . . She 
did not dream she could be so desolate and 
alone. She looked about her, helpless. . . 
The moment had come to mount the scaf- 
\^ fold. . . _- 

Then a strange music began to strum through 

the air, a ^r off fairy music, a dropping from 

''*''' the regions of stars, a coming.of mighty magic 

on wingsi of mtX(^Y\>^ ^ 

.^"Ah, Splendpr, nok I know thee! I know 
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thee, love. Thou that forgettest self, thou that 
seeketh the good of the beloved, thou that are 
a flying spirit before the race, thy lips crying 
'Renounce ! renounce !' . . I rise to thy 
heights. I give myself to thee. I obey thee, 
spirit. . . Beloved, for thee, for thee, this 
slaying of self, this full renunciation !" 

More can no man or woman: more than 
Beatrice Dargan did at that moment of her 
life. . . She took her suitcase, blew out the 
lamp, crept down the stairs, opened the door. 
She was shaking in birth-throes: she who was 
almost bom! . . She sought the good of the 
beloved, and she fled in the night, far through 
the sleepless city. 



Sea-memories were stirring in her, as she sat 
on the high stool before the mirror. She was 
making up as a house maid. But the swiftness 
of her hands, and the quickness of her eyes, and 
that wistful image of her face before her, were 
as far away from her as New York is from the 
coast of Maine. . . 

The dressing-room was oblong, bright with 
light, and the mirrors that covered one wall 
gave it an endless shimmer. Four stools stood 
before the littered shelf. On one sat Violet: 
on another Beatrice. Behind theiti on hooks 
hung costumes and their street clothes. . . 

Out of the distance she heard the amused 
voice of Violet : 

"Lord, Trix, you're a maid, you are ! From 

the neck down!" 

Beatrice carelessly penciled her eyebrows. . . 

194 
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"What's biting you?" she snapped mechan- 
ically. 

(She was still Trixie among the players.) 

"Know what you look like?" Violet went 
on. 

"What?" 

"Like a maid with a Gorgan's (is it a Gor- 
gan, now: hell, I ain't educated!) Gorgan's 
head?" 

^'Who cares?" 

"Not you, anyway, vampire. . . What's 
become of Gray-Eyes, the Silent Boy?" 

Beatrice merely leaned a little more forward, 
and touched her lips with red. Not an eye- 
lid quivered. . . But the shining sea in her 
heart began to break into waves. . . 

"Don't know," she murmured. 

''Some child, that! Rock me to sleep, 
mother, rock me to sleep! Did he have cash, 
or only credit?" 

Beatrice merely rose and seized Violet by her 
fat white arm. . . Violet screamed. . . 

"Let go! Help! help!" 
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'1 could kill you for a cent," breathed Bea- 
trice, and pinched harder. 

Violet's eyes bulged with fright. . . 

"Oh, Trix, Trix, I didn't mean nothing !'* 

Beatrice went back to her stool, quiet as be- 
fore. Those shining seas rolled on. . . Vi- 
olet rubbed her arm, and gave sidelong glances 
at this murderess. . . 

"You're a queer one,'* she murmured low, 
"you little tiger . . . you're a queer one !" 

Blondin stuck his head in at the half open 
door, and bellowed: 

' "Cut your scrapping, girls . . . you're hold- 
ing up the whole outfit!" 

Violet laughed shrilly. 

"That's a hot one — from you. It's our 
temperament, Mr. Blondin . . . let 'em wait 
till they're crazy. . .' " 

"Come along, or I'll drag you by the hair !" 

Growling, he disappeared. . . 

Then beyond the sea-grass waving around 
her, beyond the rust-rocks and tjie dancing 
clover, Beatrice heard strange wisps of stuff 
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floating from Violet: endless babble, and here 
and there a phrase that she tried to fit into her 
day-dream. . . 

"He's all right ... all right ... all right 
... so she said . . . yes, almost stuck on him 
. . . but he's all right . . . front name Bill . . . 
little Willie . . . but he went to college till he 
was twenty-four and uses words a mile long 
... a whole mile long. . . Telephoned 
Daisy . . . you know Daisy Long, Trix. . . 
Daisy Long . . . and she said: "Wait until I 
get my dictionary. I can't understand 
you. . .' He's all right, but he's a big 
stiff. . ." 

Beatrice may have been nodding in response, 
muttering words. Or at least her lips and eyes 
may have responded. . . But she lived in the 
deep trance that had held her spirit since the 
night she had fled. . . For the light of the 
world was out. The sun shed a bright dark- 
ness on earth. There was death within her. . . 

Neither sun nor stars light our world: but 
we. Shakespeare shed a whole solar system 
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•from his blazing soul: Edison a miniature 
Milky Way along the avenues of our cities. . . 
Out of ourselves we spin this pomp and splen- 
dor of a civilization. . . 

Not the world, but Beatrice had changed. 
The nights were as cool and enchanted as when 
she and Ralph had shared them. But now, 
no more to her. She knew living death: for 
she had shut out the life of life : she had shut 
out love. . . 

That night she had fled far through the 
sleepless city, and her friend, as she had ex- 
pected, gave her shelter. She avoided the 
studio next day: then the day after retumed 
home to pay the landlady and get her 
trunk. . . That decayed woman of the stale 
gravy-soft voice had the news she feared and 
hoped for. . . 

"Yes, the young man come . . . come three 
times yesterday. . . I had to leave work and 
all and come toddling up these stairs, barking 
my shins, and getting winded . . . howM he 
look? ... oh, like walking typhoid. . ." 
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Was the room rented yet? 

"No . . . and I never expected such things 
of you . . . leaving me without notice, in mid- 
summer. . . I'll have the rest of the week 
out of you. . ." 

She paid and left. She made a flying visit 
to the studio, saw Blondin. Blondin was tak- 
ing a company up the Maine Coast for sea- 
pictures, wrecks, pirates, fishers' daughters, the 
coast patrol, the lighthouse, and the artist paint- 
ing on the rocks. She begged him to take her 
along. He damned her. What use was she 
to him? But the artist in him stirred to see 
how tragic she was. He understood: he, the 
light lover of the passing face: the jackknife 
Tristam of the movies. . . (Was it Abe 
Lincoln turned into Tristam?) ... So, set- 
tling on a kiss, as payment, he promised. . . 
She gave the kiss, wishing it were a sword- 
thrust. . . And he took her along. . . 

So she escaped, keeping, the letter of her vow, 
and wa$ gone three weeks. One note followed 
her. It was brief. . . 
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"My own. . . I know why you have gone. But 
don't make the mistake of underestimating my love. 
It's you or death. I told you I would follow you to 
the ends of the earth. I will. R. H." 

She did not reply to this: but she kept it, 
stuck in her waist near the heart. (Rank 
sentimentality, this, of course. . . But why 
not?) And whenever she read it, in those days 
of trance, she could gather little meaning from 
the words. . . Few of us escape these attacks 
of unreality. It follows the murderer after the 
murder is committed. It comes to us, at times, 
when some one we loved has died. It is the 
negation of life: it comes because we have cut 
ourselves oflF from the source of our being. 
Our soul had focused and wove itself on one 
point of reality: that is gone: nothing real is 
left. . . 

She knew that his letter was dreadful. She 
knew he was searching for her. She almost 
expected him to arrive in Maine: to come 
walking along the rocks, or down the street of 
the old elm-shaded New England village. . . 
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She saw him, a hundred times, in different 
men approaching. That walk, /that gesture, 
that hat! A flaming dagger stabbed her: she 
swayed, dizzily. . . But it was not he. It 
resolved itself into a stranger, and what had 
she to do with strangers? 

Whenever she could escape from the work . . . 
and the intervals were long at times for the 
supers . . . she went out over the sun-soaked 
meadows of grass and clover, beyond the pines, 
to a headland that jutted over the sea. . . 
Here she sat, bare-headed, one hand deep in 
the grass, staring at the dark blue ocean, the 
flashing tides, the incandescent horizon, the 
heights of shining sky. . . The sun passed 
over her, with mighty flames: but through 
these fires, the cool sea-wind swept, drenching 
itself with clover: or coming back from the 
land, pungent with pine. . . Gulls wheeled. 
The great waves broke against the rocks, roared 
as in a dream, and sent up showers of dazzling 
spray. . . The sea, the sun and the earth 
were mighty lovers, all enfolding her, breathing 
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their healthy passion into her heart, singing a 
triple twining music in her ears, lifting her into 
vastness. . . 

But like Iseult in her high tower, like Iseult 
gazing on those westward rolling seas, and 
through the long sun-stricken afternoon calling 
Tristam from Iseult of Brittany, so she sat on 
that headland, and her being ached out over 
the face of the endless waters. . . Empti- 
ness : longing : and darkness in this glow of the 
coast. . . There was no beauty in this bright- 
ness, no enchantment. . . And now if he had 
come bounding over the meadows, crying her 
name, she would have risen, flung herself into 
his arms, and her tears would have released 
her heart, and brought back the strong truth of 
splendid life. . . 

Love-life in a woman: how supreme! She 
thinks to escape, as men do, into work or play. 
But unless she can throw that love into her 
work, unless her whole nature can be forced to 
put this passion into her activity,' she merely 
goes from the real to the unreal. And most 
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women at heart do not want to do this. They 
are made of love: they desire an endless suc- 
cession of little babies : an endless succession of 
tiny hearts to enclose in their own. They are 
insatiable mothers : would be Eves giving birth 
to a whole race: and all through a man to 
whom they are mother of mothers. This same 
passion in man has taken a savage earth and 
created gardens and cities and miracles of 
transportation. This same passion in life it- 
self ... in God . . . has wrought the star- 
looped universe, and sun and earth. . . And 
for many million years this same passion 
in women has been spent on men and 
babies. . . Only a few escaped, women 
stronger than men. Had Beatrice the ambition 
and the power to do so? 

Not now, at any rate. . . She waited, as 
women have ever waited. Waited, watch- 
ing. . . All through the ages, by rush-light 
and candle-light, lantem and lamp, or moon or 
stars or storm, gazing from the window, or 
from headland or mountainside, the women 
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have waited for the footsteps of men, the deep- 
lunged voice, the bearded cheeks: the ringing 
tread in the house. Penelope ... so the epic 
runs . . . gazed over the seas toward Troy for 
twenty harried years awaiting wandering Odys- 
seus: Beatrice looked away from the saints of 
heaven toward the dark planet where Dante 
strove. . . And these are the types of the 
waiting women. . . Where is the wanderer? 
where is the rover? I send my cry on the seas. 
Is he returning, behind purple sails? Are his 
oars beating homeward? . . What sound is 
that in the haven? Who comes? . . Is it 
men? is it sea-farers? 

It is merely a sun-gleaming wave, mounting, 
breaking, ebbing away. It is the wind shaking 
the pines. It is the shout of a running girl at 
the crest of the cliff. . . 

Then she would lie down, wearied out, and 
shut her eyes, and let the world go dreaming 
over her. . . 

The players marveled that she was so morose 
and aloof: so pale and tired. They could 
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rouse neither devil nor gamin in her. Only at 
odd moments did she flash forth; and then at 
her worst. . . She merely lived on from day 
to day: ate her meals, went through the mo- 
tions of her work, slept out as much of the 
night as she could: a woman absent and for- 
saken. . . 

And when she tried to think over the past 
events, she could not bring herself to fully un- 
derstand why she had fled away : why this slay- 
ing of self. How had she come to do it? 
What mattered it about his mother? What 
mattered it about her past? Yet, deep within 
herself, she knew that she would never return : 
that her real self had taken an unchangeable 
step: and that the end had already come. . . 
No more love making for them! No more 
afternoons and nights of talk and kisses! . . 
It was as if the powerful undertow within her, 
her real self, was strong and mighty, and was 
keeping to its purpose: but the waves on top, 
the foam and tides, the little self that she had 
to live with, these knew nothing of those 
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depths beneath, and merely sloped, washed, 
broke, a glitter of falsehood, a sea dragged in 
the trance of some strange moon. . . She was 
greater than her surface: she endured in spite 
of herself. . . 

But the inevitable return came ; and the city, 
shutting her in, confining her in heights and 
depths and streets of stone, seemed a monstrous 
up-side-down unreality. . . She was stifled 
Her sea-eyes, used to far horizons, were stopped 
by walls, by faces, by lights and crowds. It 
was a world inverted and sealed, a pyramid on 
its apex. . . She wandered about, wretchedly 
miserable, expecting to meet him at every 
tum. . . 

She had to go back to the studio: that, or 
seek work elsewhere. And where else would 
they take her? , She was suffered to remain 
where she was largely because it had become a 
habit. But back, under the flaming arcs, she 
trembled for what might happen. . . What 
would she do now if he returned? . • Not 
what she yearned to do, surely. That real self 
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in her would do something desperate : anything, 
to make the break complete, to end the action 
she had begun. . . If words could not move 
him, if flight had no effect on him, then she 
must try something stronger. But what? 
what? She searched her brain and could find 
nothing. . . What knife would cut this life 
cord that had to be cut? . . Yes, it had to. 
That she knew. . . And it was better so. 
Now that the break had been made, it was eas- 
ier to go on and strike the last and killing 
blow. • . After Macbeth had murdered the 
pleasant king, it was a little thing to go back 
and kill his servants. . . 

Yet she doubted herself. . . If once again 
the love-life were offered to her! 

On and on went the babble of Violet. . . 
How long had they been sitting there? How 
long had they kept Blondin waiting? Was it 
five minutes or five hours. • . Beatrice could 
not have told. A moment of memory is some- 
times timeless. . . 

Through the half open door, shouts of the 
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electricians, working together at either end of 
the studio; the lusty hammering of the stage 
carpenters, erecting a staunch yet fleeting set; 
the languid voices of the already weary actors, 
waiting, waiting forever in the sunlight that 
poured dazzlingly through the glass roof, and 
in a heat that made their make-up run down 
their faces and down their necks. . . Then 
Blondin, bellowing like a bull above the tu- 
mult: 

"Where arc those soups . . . damn you, get 
those soups. . . Jack, lights! lights . . . 
want a spot light through that fireplace . . . 
oh, the hell! don't you know this is midwin- 
ter? arctic atmosphere, snug home with the 
snow on the windows? . . (Grot the snow 
ready, Bert? Not too fast, mind you: quiet 
stuff: cold and still. . .) Now if the bunch 
of you don't act from your guts up, good night! 
I want the Governor to spit blood when he sees 
this run off! . . Get those soups! Hey, 
soups, hey, girls! come along, or get scalped!" 
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Great was Blondin when he bellowed. Vio- 
let tittered with laughter. . . 

"He's a tiny darling," she purred, sentimen- 
tally. "Wish't I was ivy to grow on him ! . ." 
She went to the door, stuck out her head, and 
called: "We're on the run, Blondy!" 

Then through sea-memories, flashing tides in 
the sun, spill of breakers, drench of rocks, and 
the far horizon where never a sail appeared, 
where never the wanderer beat homeward, Bea- 
trice heard, with sudden acuteness, Violet go- 
ing on : 

"What's up with you, Martin? You look 
like a messenger in the death scene!" 

Stuffy fat Mrs. Martin, who did pathetic 
mothers with such sighs and heavings and tears 
and patting of the hair that all the women in 
the audience were reminded how stinging was 
the love of children, came panting along, right 
in her element. . . 

"Where's Trix?" she whispered in hollow, 
tragic tones. . . 
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"Right here, most eminent tragedienne !'* 

Beatrice turned, already pale; already her 
heart bursting within her; already a feeling of 
being powerless to stir herself. . . 

"Yes. . .** she gasped. 

Martin looked at her with heavy penetrat* 
ing sadness. . . 

"Young Hardy's here. . .** 

She waited for the dramatic effect; and was 
satisfied. Beatrice looked like one dead: her 
hands holding the edge of the shelf to support 
herself. . . 

"Well?" She barely breathed this. . . 

"What shall I tell him, child? To go 
away?'* 

"Yes. . ." 

"But he won't. I told him that already. 
He's planted here. Such suffering! Won't 
you see him, dear?" 

Beatrice stared at her, stared through her. . . 

"Have a heart, Trix!" pursued the pathetic 
mother. . . 
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"Lord V muttered Violet, disgusted. "She's 
ice all right, she is ! A devil on ice !" 

'Til be out. . ." Beatrice was talking in a 
trance. Or rather it was not herself talking: 
but some one far off, measuring out words 
slowly and like an automaton . . . "in just a 
minute. . ." 

"That's the girl !" Mrs. Martin smiled and 
disappeared; Violet with her. . . 

Now she was alone. She looked in the mir- 
ror at herself. She did not know that stony 
face : but she knew her heart was a stone. The 
awaited mcnnent had come. He that she 
longed for was outside the door. . . She saw 
herself again. Her face was unforgettable at 
that moment: drawn, bleak and desperate. . . 
What should she do? Should she receive him 
again, and let all be well, and as it was? So 
easy to do that! . . But was it easy? Some- 
thing hard in her became a stubborn obstacle. 
Something great in her told her that this was 
the opportunity : that now she must nerve her- 
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self to do something decisive; something that 
would surely disillusion him; something ter- 
rible and piercing. . . And the trance state 
was unbroken. She was still a helpless tool in 
the hands of her hidden self. . . 

Yet there was a gush of tragic agony in her 
heart. How deny herself life? She had done 
it in a sublime moment of renunciation, when 
the music of the spheres soimded around her, 
when her spirit was lifted on the wings of fear- 
less love. . . But how shut out this sweetness, 
this bliss, this desired wonder, this warm hu- 
man magic love, now, when in the broad day- 
light, in the dull hours, and after weary wait- 
ing, she thirsted and starved and was anhun- 
gered? The cup was offered to her lips. Why 
not drink? 

What followed was beyond her understand- 
ing. It was a bad dream: it was fate. . . 
Does the mother who strangles her little baby 
understand at the fearful moment what she is 
doing? The remorse that follows is answer. 
There are times when we are the pawns of the 
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mighty forces within us. So much crime is 
committed, many unbelievable deeds accom- 
plished. . . 

She was rising, stepping out of the room, 
walking erect and silent: but her face terrible 
to behold. Not even the rouge covered her 
paleness. 

Now the dazzle of the studio: the pouring 
withering sunlight on the floor and the sets 
. . . there were the carpenters in a comer busily 
building a vision of reality, a palace that would 
pass in the night, as all things pass. . . Up 
aloft on his balcony the scene painter was cre- 
ating a mighty canvas of city background: 
towers, windows, gas-tanks, steeples, with 
cloudy sky overhead. With immense daubs he 
did startling delicate work. A metropolis 
grew under his creative hands. . . Here, 
sprawling over the rented furniture of different 
periods, were the actors, chatting, fanning them- 
selves, fuming and groaning. Blondin came 
and went like a bull leaping after a red flag. 
Now it was here: now there. . . The camera- 
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man stood before that winter-bound room with 
its flaring fireplace, adjusting his focus. . . 
And an electrician, testing the rows of lights 
over the scene, now made one arc blaze white, 
sizzling, spitting, then another. . . And al- 
ways that curious smell of wet films and burn- 
ing carbon : penetrating : the breath of the mov- 
ies. . . 

Sweaty, fantastic, sun-blinded this glassed 
over world spun around Beatrice as she strode 
forward. . . Then she saw him. . . He was 
standing near the entrance door, beside a 
lounge, and utterly alone. . . Some of the 
young girls (talking with Violet) eyed him 
with pity. . . They knew what ailed him. . . 
But worst, he advertised it to the whole world. 
He was sublimely unconscious of where he was, 
and what he was doing. . . 

In one glance Beatrice saw the havoc love 
had wrought upon him. It was revelation, in 
spite of what had passed. She had thou^t 
that leaving would set him free. But now his 
passion was a terrible thing. His face was as 
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pale as hers : his gray eyes, ringed with brown, 
sleepless and piercing. His clothes had fallen 
on him carelessly. . . What sort of. wild life 
had he been living? 

And then he seemed so real that he too be- 
came unreal: an obsession. He did not draw 
her from her trance. She went to him like a 
somnambulist. . . 

She did not hold out her hand. Her voice 
came from lips other than her own, and was 
vuinatural and lifeless. . . 

"Good morning. . ." 

"Beatrice!" His low tone was desolate. 

'Well?" 

"Have you nothing to say?" 

"What is there to say?" 

He looked at her as if he could not believe 
the words. (She herself did not believe them: 
or that she could utter such things.) 

"You didn't answer my letter. . ." 

"Letter? Oh, let me see! I was away. . ." 

*Tou didn't get it?" 

"Yes, I got it !" 
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"Beatrice!" 

There was a dreadful pause. Many were 
watching them. But all the time that under- 
tow in Beatrice was rising, was beating up 
against all barriers, was ready to burst forth and 
sweep her along into scnnething monstrous. 
She felt it coming. She felt that she was doing 
something she had never dreamed she could 
do. . . She glanced around, for a means of 
escape. . . 

Just then Blondin . . . tall and awkward 
figure of Fate . . . came stalking by. . . 

"Say, by God, Trix, this is too much ! I've 
waited myself down to a shadow ! Come, you 
minx !'* 

And he seized her by the arm. . . In a 
flash, she saw the escape: in a flash, realized 
how she could end their love forever. . . She 
turned, laughing strangely. . . 

But now more than ever she was in the trance 
state : she was a tool of the mighty self beneath: 
she was weeks of resolution and suffering sweep- 
ing away a moment's opportunity. . . 
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"Never mind, old boy," she cried. "It's all 
right. . . I'll make up to you. . ." 

He was amazed: looked down from his 
heights as if she had changed into a Puck. . . 

"Say, girl, what's this?" 

She reached up and patted his chin. . . 

"We mustn't fight, pal !" she said. . . 

He understood. He was delighted to the 
top of his hair. . . He took her in his arms, 
and gave her a smacking kiss. . . She locked 
her arm in his. . . 

"Come on, Blondy! Time to work!" 

And off she went with him. . . 

Ralph had stared, motionless. Then, when 
she walked off, he turned, the life in him slain, 
and staggered . . . reeled like a drunkard, and 
found the door, and the street. . . 

She turned, just in time to see him passing 
through the doorway. Violet was gasping: 
the other girls struck dumb with admiration 
and terror. Blondin thought it a huge 
joke. . . 

"Oh, you little demon! you smart little de- 
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mon !" he cried, chuckling all over. "I'll love 
you till the sun goes down for this!" 

And he stooped to kiss her again. . . But 
like dart of adder's tongue her hand smote his 
cheek; her eyes leaped with lightnings. . . 

"Touch me," she said low, "and I swear, I 
swear I will kill you!" 

Then she walked along the floor, back to the 
dressing room. She sat down on her stool, and 
gazed in the mirror. . . Her face frightened 
her. It looked criminal. . . What had she 
done? what had she done? 

Only, said her soul, what you had to do. 
You had to stab him. All is over now. You 
will not have to worry any longer. He is 
free. He is gone. He will not return. . . 

Not return? And gone because she had 
stooped to something utterly base and 
wretched? a trick that even Violet would have 
spumed? Ah, dead past returning upon her: 
days and nights of evil living! Love had not 
erased the past : merely hidden it. . . Now, in 
this supreme moment, she showed her real 
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self. . . One comfort only : such a self was not 
for Ralph : such a base creature was not for the 
beloved. . . Now she could be sure that it was 
right to break with him. . . What, tie him to 
such filth? . . . She shuddered. . . 

"Oh," she murmured, "I've hurt you to heal 
you. . . I stabbed you to set you free. . ." 

But the knife had pierced him deeper than 
she could dream. . . 

She leaned from the dormer window, out of 
the dark into the dusk. . . Evening was full of 
the sound of bells: jangling bells and tinkling 
bells. . . She leaned, while sunset lingered. . . 
And this was no dream of the past, no poignant 
memory of that second evening, when he came 
down the street and paused on the stoop below, 
but stuff of the living present that keeps ebbing 
before the face of the future. . . 

Swallows kept circling a chimney top nearby, 
and a little smoke went up into the swimming 
light above. . . How well she knew all this ! 
How old, how dripping rich with fragrance ! 
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For she had returned to her room : come back 
like one hunted who thinks there is only safety 
in the past. And the landlady not having been 
able to rent to any one else (late summer a bad 
time) had- been glad to have her back. . . 
There were the gay clothes hanging from the 
shelf: there the lamp, the chair, the couch, the 
papers on the floor. All again as it was; and 
now she could sink back deep, weary and spent, 
into rich arms of the past. . . There was not 
a comer of that room but recalled him: not a 
stone on the street but brought him back. . . 

She leaned, while golden shadows thronged, 
and youth, in white glow, went forth under the 
lights, seeking. . . Here was a girl's face like 
a desert blossoming with the rose: plain, until 
love's forefinger touched her eyes: now pierc- 
ingly beautiful, and overpowering the clumsy 
boy who had worked this wonder. . . Here, 
again, the old men, weary of sin, pulled on their 
pipes, and talked of things dead and dying. . . 

She leaned, and leaning, was stricken to tears 
with the beauty of life. . . Human, human 
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city! so rich, so radiant with all these desirers, 
these yeamers and seekers, these passionate 
lovely people. . . Like airy chained spirits the 
lamps were glowing, and life fluttering be- 
neath. . . The last light of day lingered, soon 
to be withdrawn over the roofs, to make way 
for those star-eyed women of the dark, the suns 
of the fimiament. . . 

Leaning, she beheld marvels ... at the dark 
window opposite, a little girl was blowing bub- 
bles. Out of the darkness the orb grew, she 
tossed it out, and the shining sphere floated up 
in the light and was lost . . . down in the gutter 
twelve little children were playing Ring Round 
the Rosy, singing and winding and laughing . . . 
a proud father, free of work, was playing ball 
with his small son on the pavement : they tossed 
the little globe to and f ro . . . from the end of 
the street came the man who takes your weight 
for a penny, pushing his heavy scales before 
him . . . somewhere a hand-organ was playing, 
and there was the joyous soimd of dancing. . . 

Still, the girl blowing bubbles. . . Is God, 
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too, a blower of bubbles? Were these shining 
spheres blown from his lips into eternity? Did 
he blow forth this orb of Earth, glittering with 
beauty? And would these iridescent bubbles 
break, vanish, and leave no trace in the void? 
... So it seemed, in that aching, beautiful 
moment of dusk. . . Then what is heartbreak 
for, and what separation and longing? Why 
not give way to love, that goes quicker than the 
wink of a firefly? 

Darkness descended, closing with shining air 
of stars over the murmurous happy city. : and up 
and down the avenues the moons of light hung 
like lucent drops of soft fire. . . Enchanted 
vistas! mysterious darkness with a sound of 
kissing in the night and whispers of love ! . . . 

Was she happy or unhappy there at the win- 
dow? She could not have told. . . She 
was in a dream of long ago : gazing down at the 
street entrance, waiting for him to come. . . 
And life was as a vision seen from afar. . . 

Then, as she leaned, in the silence, the en- 
gulfing darkness behind her, the stars beyond 
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the roof before her, and the hum of the city 
risuig around her, a hand seemed to clutch and 
squeeze her heart. . . She heard a low sharp 
cry: "Beatrice!" . . . She staggered to her 
feet, pale, aghast . . She turned back into the 
room. • • 

Ghastly darkness: only the gray waters of 
the street lamp flickering over the ceiling: and 
not a sound in the room. . . She was panic- 
stricken. She said, without reason : 

"I must go to his room. He needs me. He 
is calling me. . ." 

But she feared that blackness. . . She stared 
into it. . . Her blood seemed to freeze. . . 

"Ralph!" she called aloud, and was fright- 
ened at the sound of her voice. . . 

She must escape into the shelter of the street, 
down there where there were people, and lights, 
and safety. . . 

Then she cried louder : "Ralph !" 

Was he standing there, in shadow? She 
could not move. . . And she swayed dizzily. . . 
A thin odor of stale lilac came to her. . . "I 
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haven't used that for a month !" she thought. . . 

Where was her hat? Who was here? Who 
had called her? . . . Shuddering, she pressed 
her way into the blackness, forced herself to 
walk in the illimitable dark; her hands out to 
touch anything that might stand in the way. . . 
They hit the wall. . . She searched over. . . 
She found matches. . . She struck one. . . 
And as the blaze mounted, and sprawling 
shadows went over the room, she stared around 
in every comer and at the curtain over the 
door. . . No one was here. . . 

Then she took off the lamp chimney and lit 
the lamp. . . That done, she found herself 
trembling from head to foot, and sank help- 
lessly in the chair. Sweat dripped frofn her 
forehead. . . 

What had it been? Three times within the 
last three days she had heard and felt this sum- 
mons : this mysterious powerful call. . . 

Then she laughed bitterly, clenching her fists, 
shutting her eyes. . . What mockery! It was 
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her own heart that had called her! This love 
was driving her insane. . . 

Yes, she was losing her mind: she knew 
that. . . For why had she come back to this 
haunted room, where all the ghosts of the past 
rose up to torment her? Why return to the 
very sanctuary of her love, its heart of hearts, 
where she felt more keenly than anywhere else 
her desolate bereavement? Loss, not to be 
borne ! Death in life ! 

But she had come back as irresistibly as she 
had left. . . For the blow she had struck Ralph 
in the studio that dazzling morning had broken 
her trance: had brought her back to life: had 
made her body cry out against her betrayal of 
love. . . A wind of passion awoke in her, 
sweeping her like a hurricane. She had one 
desire : to see him . . . one longing : to be taken 
in his arms. . . Her remorse was furious : she 
lashed herself with remembrance of what she 
had done. . . 

How had she done it? She could not tell. . . 
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It had not been herself that struck the blow. . . 
Several times she went across Washmgton Park 
and lingered under his window, hoping and 
fearing that he would see her, that he would 
come. . . He did not come. . . And she fled 
away, telling herself that it was better so. . . 
She had disillusioned him. She had set him 
free. She had slain his love for her. . . Now 
if he saw her, he would walk on, turning the 
other way. . . And that would be imendur- 
able. . . Better not to meet him ! Better to 
pull this barb of love out of her flesh, though 
she bled to death. . . 

But in spite of all, she had to return to him : 
and as she could not return to himself, she went 
where his presence was a richness in the air, 
where he had shed the very essence of his youth 
upon all things . . . her room. . . There she had 
found all of him that was left to her. . . Here 
was the spot where she had crept between his 
knees, and her curved body been drawn close, 
her lips on his lips. Here was the place where 
she had stood on the chair to get down dusty 
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photographs, while she leaned her weight upon 
his shoulder. Here the dormer window where 
she watched for him. And here the chair . . . 
the old chair . . . where vision and dream and 
miracle had come to her ! 

She was in that chair now: and night was 
deepening over the city. . . Echoes of life . . . 
echoes of rich life . . . fleeting, f ar . . . drifted 
in . . . but somewhere real, real as her own. In 
those rooms, those streets, it went on: each a 
mighty epic like the one she was living. . . 
Strange flashes of that life came to her, things 
she had seen, things she had heard. . . 

In the stationery store around the comer 
there had been a pale Russian Jewish girl, fair- 
haired, with sunken rosy cheeks. Day after 
day she sat there, patient, looking into great dis- 
tances. . . Now, when Beatrice returned, she 
foimd the girl gone. . . Yes, said the tailor 
next door, she was dead. Died of consumption. 
And he told her the facts. . . For four years 
that girl had had no outing: not even Sunday 
off. She slept in the back of the store : she sat 
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all day, staring, numb, eyes shining : rising only 
for a customer. Once she had had great 
beauty, freshness, youth. She had been in love 
with the tailor's cutter. . . But the cutter had 
gone off: and left her alone with her mother! 
Her mother ! It was the mother that had killed 
her: for she had woven strands of love so close 
about the child, that she would not allow her 
to be away. . . The tailor had urged outings 
and pleasure. "No," said the mother, "we 
can't afford it!". . . Couldn't afford it ! The 
tailor groaned. . . 

"No matter if a man is poor," he said, "he 
must live like a person, not like a dog in the 
gutter!" 

And so at last she died: gone out. And the 
mother who could not afford to have her daugh- 
ter absent, had now to afford eternal parting, 
and sat alone, bereft. . . What a life ! The 
girl had passed thirty years on this planet, a 
mere waif among the millions who come to 
birth, do the world's work and pass off without 
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leaving more trace of their personalities than a 
wind that has died. . . 

But the bitterness of what the mother en- 
dured, and what the daughter had endured, was 
endured now by Beatrice. She knew now what 
suffering meant! Obscure silent lives; dusty 
and hidden away in the life-floods : what Ibsen 
shall peer in and show the sublimity of your sor- 
row and your tragedy? 

Beatrice ached at the memory; and quickly 
then she saw again the beautiful white face of 
the woman at the Fourteenth Street Subway sta- 
tion, who had tried to commit suicide one sum- 
mer morning. Beatrice was ten feet from her. 
She was moaning, looking at the tracks. Sud- 
denly she advanced to leap. A man seized her. 
She struggled, she fell to the station floor, her 
hair loosened. A crowd gathered about her, 
while she moaned: "Mamma . . . mamma. . ." 
Then two took her under the arms and under the 
legs and carried her away. . . 

What passion was that, leaping out of the 
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smooth surface of the city, terrible, seeking 
death? Ah, Beatrice knew that passion . . . 
felt it now . . . longing for death herself. . . 

And then, poignant memory of that rainy 
night she had been riding on an elevated train, 
next the door. . . Rain was falling softly 
over the city : the windows were open, and drifts 
of wet sweet air were wafted in. . . Opposite 
her was the open box, used by the motorman, 
but empty now, with its two seats down. And 
in that box stood a girl, a very young girl, like 
a drugged creature, hungry for love. . . After 
the train started the conductor went in to her, 
and there they wooed each other : laughing, 
caressing, hugging, kissing each other. The 
girl was without shame. She was head over 
heels in love with him. She clung to him : he 
could not push her off. Each rebuff drew her 
arms tighter about his neck. She begged for 
kisses. He played with her; he refused her; he 
broke loose because the train was stopping and 
he had to open the gates. But she followed 
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him, and drew him back when the car started 
again. . . Strange glimpse of passion in the 
night, naked, bold, unashamed ! 

Ah, but she too knew this passion: this sick- 
ness of love! That evening on the sands at 
Coney, when he had cried her name, and she 
had divined what he meant and fled from him : 
the ride home, they so close together ; the moon- 
dripping night in the streets, and the promise of 
her room before them; and last . . . last . . . 
She seemed to swoon with the memory : to give 
herself weeping to that mighty moment : to pass 
into his arms again, and feel her soul leaving 
her through his lips. . . 

The walls were creaking, stirring with 
mice. . . It wa^ late at night. . . She gazed 
about that empty room, looked into every 
wavering shadow, and felt how alone she was ! 
Stripped, despoiled, lonely. . . She could not 
endure it. She took from her breast that little 
folded letter and smoothed it out again. . . 
Then, in lamp light : 
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"My own. . . I know why you have gone. Bu 
don't make the mistake of underestimating my love 
It's you or death. I told you I would follow you t< 
the ends of the earth. I will. R. H." 

"You or death." Was his love really s( 
strong? Was it as strong as hers? How thei 
had she committed this crime against him' 
Again remorse came, eating through her; a bit 
temess in her throat, a tightening of th< 
heart. . . 

She folded the letter, stuck it back in iti 
place. Then a frenzy seized her. . • 

"To-morrow," she told herself, "I am goinj 
to see him ! I can't help it !" 

Yes, if he were still there. But was he* 
Had he left the city by now? What was b 
doing? Was he asleep at that moment* 
Had he failed or succeeded in his work? Hac 
he forgotten her, the girl in the attic? Woulc 
he close the door in her face, if she came? 

Suddenly she felt how tired she was. Sh( 
stretched herself. She thought : "My heart i: 
dead. I am dead. I have been living in J 
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dream for montJis. Why ? What is it all for ? 
Would I were burie^ deep, never to wake 
up again. . ." 

She rose, weak, fatigued, and stretched again. 
She was going to bed. . . Her shadow 
sprawled over the floor and the far wall, gro- 
tesque and gigantic. It followed her as she 
moved toward the window. . . 

Then she leaned out a moment. How late ! 
how still the world ! . . . It seemed one great 
pool of dark blue sky, reflecting stars and a city 
sleeping in it. The roofs were in purple shad- 
ows. The street was deserted, utterly empty, 
the lamps standing like lonely watchmen of the 
night. . . She shivered, with the sudden cold 
air, the rising of the wind, and turned back to 
the room. . . 

Yes, she was going to bed. She pulled the 
plush cover from the couch, folded it, and flung 
it on a chair. She went to the mirror, and 
plucked the pins from her hair. That abun- 
dance of darkness fell about her shoulders, and 
looking in the mirror, she paused, dreaming, her 
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lips curled with wistfulness, her eyes shming 
with longing. . . 

No ... no bed yet ... no weary hours in 
blackness staring at the street light on the ceil- 
ing . . . holding out her arms for one who was 
not there . . . weeping in darkness. . . 

No . . . not yet . . . better to sit up, with a 
light. . . 

She sank again, in the chair. The sifence of 
the night had an eerie quality, a footless 
glamour, a ghostly searching penetration about 
it. . . Small things startled her : as when some 
plaster in the wall pried loose: as when some 
one in the house cried in a dream. . . Out of 
the depths of earth and humanity bubbled 
phantasies, nightmares, visions and spirits. 
Prowlers were about, and women of the 
dark. . . And up at Devlin's the music shiv- 
ered along the blood, and the wine was spilled 
among the mirrors and the smoke. . . 

She satj silent, through endless time. . . 
Then, without warning, the summons. . . But 
she felt no fear this time. . . It was first a faint 
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music in far distances, the falling of the feet of 
melody from star to star and down to earth. . . 
The room filled with it : it thrilled through her 
blood: she felt so acutely alive that she knew 
the breath she was breathing. . . 

Nearer and nearer that triumphant music. 
She sat forward, she lifted her face, her eyes 
shone strangely, with something imearthly : her 
heart broke open within her. . . 

And then the miracle. She had her eyes on 
the curtain over the door. It did not stir. It 
was not pushed aside. But through it came a 
white radiance, slowly filling the room with its 
glory : and through it he came. . . Ralph ! . . . 
Even as she knew him : but a brighter than flesh, 
a radiance and a wonder, free, a man. . . He 
came closer: the slim shape in the careless 
clothes : the gray eyes full of light looking down 
on her with immortal love, the lips smiling. . . 
Peace was upon him, and a glory of divine pas- 
sion. . . 

He came nearer. . . Her heart filling to the 
brim flowed over. Spaces within opened and 
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the morning stars sang there together, 
rose. She slowly rose. And as she rose, 
arms went out to her; his arms went out \ 
radiant wonderful love. . . Then her < 
arms were lifted. . . 

"Ralph ! Ralph !" she cried, in the silenc 
the night. . . 

One step more. . . Their lips would meei 

Then her arms dropped. . . The vision 
gone. . . The room lay in its thin gold la 
light. . . But even then, in an eternity 
bliss, she felt the room overflow with the pc 
of his soul. She bathed in it. She was 
braced by it. . . 

And now at last she knew. Knew bey 
doubt. A beatific happiness poured thro 
her being. She felt calm and clear and sti 
and true. . . Her face was shining. . . " 
beloved," she whispered, "to-morrow! 
morrow !" 



VI 

When she awoke, the room was cool and sweet 
with morning. She lay in perfect bliss, whis- 
pering, "Ralph ! Ralph !" The radiance of the 
vision was still on her. Peace : peace and sure 
strength. . . Then she arose, and adorned her- 
self : the pearls, the blue dress, the curling hat. 
For whom ? Was it for a god in herself, a god 
she was beginning to glimpse? 

The curtain was holy, for his light had shone 
through it. She kissed its dusty hem, as she 
lifted it reverently. . . Then down the dark 
stairs she crept, in the deep and smothered sleep 
of the house. . . The heavy door creaked on 
its hinges. She shut it to. She went out into 
the keen strong air. . . 

Nothing deceived her: truth was hers. She 

went straight, sure-footed. . . It was barely 

seven o'clock. It was early. There was the 

237 
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feel of the city opening in skies of sun, as a dew- 
drenched bud opens in a fragrant garden : a bud 
opening with a million petals of faces. The 
fresh winds cry: "To work! to work!" Soon 
the mighty stone ways would be thronged, and 
steam and strength do their task. • . 

She walked eastward. She was full of a 
strange gayety. The world was singing about 
her, in keen reddish light, and she sang too : one 
voice in the chorus. . . Maids were splashing 
the pavement with pails of water, and brushing 
the stones with their brooms. The cheery 
drivers of milk and bread wagons were busy in 
the basements. The newsmen stood at their 
comer stands, humming to the risen sun. 
Workers walked vigorously, their faces golden 
with sleep and hope. She felt the sheer thrill- 
ing health of the world, rising from the healing 
night. . . 

She came to Washington Park. The air 
gleamed with pale fine red, and strong shadows 
fell from the branches. The trees were a de- 
licious freshness full of birds. . . Everything 
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was SO alive, alive : tlirobbing, leaping, shining, 
calling. . . And, oh, beloved, sang her heart, 
you too alive! you too alive! A new wonder 
broods over earth, a new voice in the falling 
wind, a new shining in the crinkled leaves. . . 
It is you, enriching Nature ... it is you, be- 
loved. . . 

She walked in air of his spirit. So walk we 
all. The generations have left their color and 
glow on the landscape and in the street, and we 
walk in the immortal loves and passions of 
ages. Every wind is from Arabia and India, 
and not that wind that Dante heard sighing 
with the yearning of Francesca is more rich with 
spirit than the first fugitive breeze that stirs our 
hair. . . We bathe daily in the undying dead. 
Who kissed me this morning? Was it Helen 
of Troy, or Ruth, breath of the alien com? Or 
was it the child next door, who slipped away in 
the darkness before dawn? The legions of 
Rome shout in the sea : and the girls who wept 
at the tomb of Jesus are a voice in our autumn 
rains. . . What dusty shafts of sunset shall 
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quiver with an enchantment when we have 
died? When that moment comes for you and 
for me, what wonder shall we bequeath? . . . 

There was his window : the yellow shade was 
down. . . She paused, faltered a moment. 
For a moment, blackness. . . But her heart 
was strong and sure ; and that blithe and effer- 
vescent gayety bubbled through her. Beside 
her sang the fountain, spattering golden drops. 
And strange sight, in the city, a bluebird lighted 
on a slender twig, making it swing gently, and 
balancing itself gracefully. Leaves parted, the 
sun struck it, and it became a flaming blue. 
She saw its breast of cinnamon. . . 

Swiftly she came, as so often she had come 
before : as she had come that afternoon after the 
rain, knocking at his door, and entering to find 
him there at his table, with papers strewn 
around. How different was this coming ! And 
yet why so blithe and merry? 

She went^up the steps, she pushed the bell 
button: she heard the long ringing through the 
house. She waited, looking back over the radi- 
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ant park, and at the shining blue of the sky. . . 
Then the door opened. She turned, and there 
stood the stout French landlady, in blue apron 
fringed with red, with diamond ear-rings either 
side her soft faded face. . . Beatrice con- 
fronted her, smiling. . . Then she was recog- 
nized. . . 

The landlady stared. She had been weeping 
for hours. Her lids were red and swollen. . . 
She stared, trembling, her voice broke, as she 
tried to speak. . . 

"Oh, miss . . . you come to see . . . Mr. 
Hardy?" 

Do not fear me, landlady! You have no 
news for me. Do you not see how I smile? 

"Yes . . . '* she murmured. . . 

The landlady clutched her apron in her 
hands. She swallowed sobs, her mouth all 
crooked at the corner. . . 

"You knew ... he was sick?" 

Beatrice nodded. . . 

Suddenly the landlady gave a terrible cry, 
and buried her face in her apron. . . 
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"He's dead . . ." she sobbed. "He died this 
morning. . . Oh, he's dead. . ." 

Again Beatrice was shaken : some power out- 
side her trying to crush her gayety, to blast her 
faith. . . But she merely nodded, her eyes 
shining. . . 

"Dead?" she echoed. "Yes . . . what time 
did he die?" 

The landlady looked up. She whispered 
through tears : 

"A little after one ..." 

Beatrice slowly closed the door. The words 
were like a phrase in a play, learned before- 
hand : expected : spoken in their proper place. . . 
The two women stood in the shadows of the 
hall. The house was unearthly still. The 
Soft-footed was there, whose finger is ever across 
the lips. . . 

Then the landlady examined her visitor, 
amazed at this calmness. Ah, the young lady 
didn't care for him: that was it! She could 
speak more freely. . . 

"I can't believe it yet," she went on, sobbing 
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afresh. "I was there . . . the gas was turned 
low . . . the doctor had just gone . . . then he 
sat up, and tried to get out of bed . . . and he 
gave an awful cry, and fell back. . . I looked. 
He was dead. . ." 

Beatrice smiled foolishly . . . 

"A cry? What did he cry?" 

The landlady turned away. . . 

"You must tell me," said Beatrice with a sud- 
den amazing rage. She was ready to tear the 
landlady limb from limb. . . 

"I tell you ... he cried . . . Beatrice. . ." 

Again that outside power shook Beatrice: a 
shatter of silver cries going through her. Her 
blood seemed to freeze. . . Then she smiled 
again. . . 

"So . . . how long was he sick?" 

"Only a week. . ." 

"What was it?" 

"Pneumonia. . ." 

"So . . . that . . . but how could he get that 
. . . and in summer?" 

"I don't know ... he was so careless . . . he 
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was running wild all the time . . . out all 
hours . . . and when I see him, he looked dead 
already . . . then one night we had a storm: 
he come home in the morning, coughing, wet, 
shivering ... he wouldn't eat anything ... he 
wouldn't go to bed ... in the afternoon I 
found him ... he had fainted ... I got the 
doctor. . .'* 

'A week !" echoed Beatrice. . . 

'Such suffering! . . . but I can't believe 
it yet ... he was always so good, and so 
quiet . . . never gave me any trouble ... al- 
ways spoke kind to me ... so young! so 
young!" Her sobs were terrible. "So young, 
to die . . . why should a boy die, and I . . . 
such an old thing . . . still be living? ... I 
could have loved him for a son . . . poor young 
man ! poor yoimg fellow ! . . . but I don't be- 
lieve it yet . . . God is good. . ." 

There was a smell of drugs in the air, and 
that hush that shuts out the world. The house 
was closed against the shouting radiant mom- 
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ing: against the tides of life that beat at every 
window and every door. . . 

Beatrice spoke in a low penetrating voice: 

''Where is his mother?'' 

"She comes to-day ... I sent a letter, and 
she telegraphs, she comes this morning. . ." 

''What time?" 

''At ten. . ." 

*'Did he leave any message?" 

''No. . ." 

She hesitated. 

*'Did he know he was going to die?" 

"Yes. . ." 

"Why do you think so?" 

"He said he wanted to die. . ." 

"Oh !" 

They were silent again. . . "Then it was I 
that killed him," Beatrice said to herself, "that 
morning in the studio. . ." But she did not 
feel these words. . . 

"Ah," murmured the landlady, "it's a sad 
day in this house !" 
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All at once Beatrice was amazed at herself. 
She was filled with a murderous savagery, a 
desperate rashness. She seized the landlady by 
the arm, and her voice was a low fury, terrify- 
ing, killing. . . 

'"You listen to me . . . Fm going up to his 
room . . . Fm going lip now . . . I'm going to 
close the door ... if you interrupt me, if you 
disturb me, if you let any one come, then, I 
swear by God, FU tear you to pieces ... do 
you hear? do you hear?" 

The landlady gasped, trembled, stared at 
her. . . 

"Oh, it is all right . . . you can go . . . you 
can go. . ." 

"Remember! I don't care what I do this 
morning ! Remember that !" 

And she turned toward the stairs, and began 
to climb deliberately, calmly. . . The land- 
lady gazed after her, her heart breaking. She 
knew now. . . 

"Poor thing ! Poor girl ! Ah, poor lovers !" 

On went Beatrice, and now again the gay 
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music of the morning enfolded her. Now again 
her spirit laughed merrily. . . 

"Funny, I'm so happy . . . but isn't every- 
thing wonderful? And don't I know? don't 
I really know now?" 

She walked along the second floor. He was 
lying on the floor above. So near him now! 
And no one would disturb her! She climbed 
on. She gained the landing. She went along 
the hall. His door was shut. Quietly she 
turned the knob, pushed the door back, entered, 
closed the door after her. Then she drew the 
bolt. . . 

Silence . . . muffled yellow light, strange 
to the eyes at that time of day. . . She 
looked. . . Beside her was the bed, and the 
white sheet lay over the billowing form, cover- 
ing the face of the dead. . . The window was 
tight: the shade drawn. The air was heavy, 
yet peaceful, with drugs. Beside the papers 
on the table, stood medicine bottles. On the 
floor a used tank of oxygen. . . There was 
his mother's picture : there was hers. . . 
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She looked at the bulging sheet again, 
smiled peacefully. 

"So they shut out air and light! Ra 
they don't understand you ! They never b 
you !" 

She went past the table, slowly and gei 
drew up the shade, pushed the window opei 
its full height. . . Glory swam in: rad 
morning light: reflections of the sunsh; 
music of birds and of people and of turr 
wheels. . . She saw the park again, glis 
ing, glowing. . . The room partook of its 
torious leaping life. . . No death here! 
life, the eternal ! 

Then she turned slowly, and passed bad 
the little bed. . . Gently she took hold of 
sheet and drew it down. . . And then 
knew death. . . 

Where was gayety gone? where ' 
peace?. . . An overwhelming bitter blacki 
went through her, blotting out the world. 
This was impossible! Her heart broke. 1 
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gave a great loud cry, a cry from her desolated 
spirit. . . 

"Ralph !" 

She flung herself down, she reached over, she 
buried her head in the sheet. . . 

Oh, bitterness not to be borne ! Life, what 
are you doing with us? Did you not see how 
young he was and how beautiful? . . . But 
it is I that have killed you. . . I have slain 
the light of the world. . . Take me, death, 
too ... I cannot live. . . The world is shat- 
tered, is broken: and there is no love left in 
its wide spaces. . . The bereaved weep in the 
night, in the dark, O voices of great lamenta- 
tion! . . . Oh, my God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? 

Her sobbing was wild and loud. She la- 
mented with a great voice. And rising, she 
gazed at that face. . . Was he really there? 
was this he? . . . Yet, it was the flesh: the 
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flesh sunken around the cheekbones: the closed 
lids: the even smiling mouth: the smoothed- 
over, abundant hair. But not the beloved ! not 
the radiant one ! The loved and kissed clay, the 
head she had held in her arms, the tangled 
hair her hand had caressed, the lips that had 
spoken of love, the ears that had drunk her 
whispers: and even these wonders shrunken 
and paled by the great hand of Death. .• . Oh, 
horrible miracle! Liest thou so still, god that 
came leaping in the sunrise? Shall I never 
draw music from thee again, never hear word 
of thy lips, or faint beneath glances of thine 
eyes ? Shall I never close these eyes with kisses 
again? Art thou gone the way of all flesh, like 
those of the past that were but dreams to me? 
Art thou, O passion and fire, suddenly dust to 
be blown over the hills in October winds ? . . . 
Gone! gone! I am alone. . . Though I 
touch his cheek, he is not there. . . He is be- 
yond the shining of the sun, and the stin^ng 
of the snow. . . I faint in heaviness and in 
the quick misery of the living: but thou art 
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gone, oh, golden boy, into the peace afar, and 
beyond the yearning of my arms. . . 

She kneeled, hands on the ,edge of the bed, 
her eyes gazing at the calm smiling face. . . 
Ages went over her. . . She was alone, as 
never before since the day of her birth. She 
was gazing at a token he had left her. . . 

She felt that this was killing her. Ah, yes, 
now the tall timber was stood straight: now 
she was erect, with feet crossed, with arms out : 
now the nails were being driven through. She 
seemed to die a hundred deaths in agony: and 
her remorse was rending her flesh. . . 

"I did this. . . I murdered you. . . I that 
loved you best in the world. . .** 

And she thought of that line in the Ballad of 
Reading Gaol, which somewhere she had heard : 
"That makes us kill the thing we love. . .** 

But even through her self-accusation leaped 
a voice of protest. Not she, but love had 
killed him. What had she done that had not 
to be done? Could they help loving each 
other? No. Were they for each other? Im- 
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possible. It was never meant to be so. . . It 
would have murdered, not the body, but the 
love-life: killed to the quick. Better to pass 
out early, than endure a living death. . . She 
had tried to save him, she had thought all for 
the best, she had followed her lights. The 
blow she had struck him, was the blow of de- 
votion and deathless love. She had renoimced 
for him: she had sought the good of the be- 
loved. . . And now this was the end! this, 
the undreamed of ! . . . But such is life, that 
works beyond our purpose. . . 

The bitter tears flowed, until they could flow 
no longer. . . Again she plunged into an 
agony that she had not dreamed possible. She 
was crushed, beaten, scourged, torn asunder. 
She cried out. She tore at her hair. She fell 
in a heap on the floor. She knew she was 
dying. She knew that hell was opening to re- 
ceive her. This was death, the final agony, 
the last rattling in the throat. . . 

But there is something strangely like death 
in its manifestations. There is birth. There 
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is the final surrender, the total seeming annihila- 
tion. Why does the woman scream so at the 
imbelievable moment when the child emerges 
from her flesh? And why, a few moments 
later, does perfect bliss and marvelous beati- 
tude flow through her being, a gentle and tender 
tide, as the new-bom, her child, is placed in 
her amis ? Out of agony, grace : out of death, 
life : out of toraient, love ! 

She gave one last cry, and was bom. . . 
Beatrice Dargan was born. . . The heart 
opened and the heavens: there was a singing 
within her: there were great trumpets sound- 
ing victory and peace. She rose to her knees 
again, transformed, amazed. . . Oh, strength 
that endures, patience that never tires, love 
that is eternal! She was strong: she was 
healed: she looked on his face, and the revela- 
tion and the light came to her. . . 

No cries now : no revolt : but a calm mighty 
and passionate. Her eyes began to shine, her 
lips parted, she lifted her head. . . She drank 
deeply of the life of the world. . . And 
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her heart sang a sorrowful lovely dirge for the 
dead: 

You are gone, golden youth. You who were 
to conquer the years are conquered. You did 
not come for long nor stay where we struggled. 
You came, awakener, to my heart when it was 
dark, and my spirit when it was dead. By the 
glance of your eyes, by the imperishable words 
of your lips, you awoke me, beloved. You 
lifted me from a dungeon and from a darkness. 
And though you are conquered, you are uncon- 
querable. And though you are quenched, you 
are shining. You have given birth to a soul 
within me. I am strong, for your sake. In 
the night I saw you shining radiantly : the room 
overran with your rich presence: I feasted on 
light. And I will heed the faint music of your 
lips, I will heed you, adored one. . . You are 
gone, golden youth. . . 

As in a vision the past arose, all made clear; 
as in a vision the curious soiled little Trixie at 
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Devlin's, who would play with a new toy, a 
youth seeking in the city. Thus he had found 
her, in her cheap baseness. And his mere pres- 
ence had shown her the good in the world, the 
good in herself. Love, the flying one, swept 
her room, touched her with his wings, and cried 

"Renounce" She had heeded that voice. . . 

And when Ralph's passionate nature had awak- 
ened, it was she that had struggled for both. 
So she had gone on from victory to victory: 
in the dark, with stray .glimpses of the vision: 
but in the dark, hardly knowing why she 
fought and why she endured. So crust after 
crust concealing the glory within her had 
broken. From each renunciation, a new push 
toward birth. And now the final renunciation, 
the renunciation in death, the last great agony 
of loss, had released her into the light and 
into the life. . . Bom! she was born! a 
splendor and a promise! new, young, and 
blinded by the light. . . 

And she thought of the hours they had spent 
together, and the dear talk they had talked. 
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What had been his consuming wish? That 
she be herself, her real self. That she let the 
glory in her shine through. That she send her 
radiance on the world. . . 

She remembered that dark afternoon in the 
attic. How every word burned back now ! 

He had scolded her. . . 

"You could be a great actress, if you wanted 
to . . . you with your power. . ." 

She had laughed at this. He had gone on 
impetuously. "I've seen you do things that 
would sweep people off their feet !" 

"All the great actors were religious !" he had 
said. • . 

She had not understood him at the time. He 
meant, he explained, "the inner light". . . 
That she knew, through love. 

"That's loving . . . not acting. . ." 

"Acting must be loving, too!" was his 
fiat. . . 

Ah, now she understood! What was love 
worth, that whole sweep of the soul, that sea 
of being, unless one lifted it from mere kisses, 
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from mere embraces, from mere walks under 
the moon, and made it into the atmosphere of 
self, and shed it on the world in one's 
work! ... So little love in the world! so 
little released power ! But whoso has the true 
passion of love can move mountains and change 
the tides : that flame can resurrect dead cities 
and kindle populations. One man loving in 
Jerusalem has shaken the world to its founda- 
tions for two thous^id years. One man loving 
in America has sent an undying fire on a new 
nation. And whoso loves like that is fully 
alive. He is twice-born. He is a harmony of 
all his parts. He is the promise of a future 
race. He is joy out of pain, and strength out 
of weakness. . . 

Such was his meaning; and such he had tried 
to accomplish in his own work; and because of 
this he had read Walt Whitman to her. . . 
But he was the promise, not the fulfillment. . . 
How would his fulfillment cOTie? 

She saw a sacred life work before her. She 
knew that she must dedicate herself to bring 
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to fruition what he had shown in the blos- 
som. • • 

Softly she rose (so strong! so capable now! 
so far from weakness!) and went to his table. 
She lifted some papers. There lay his green, 
gold-twined volume of Walt Whitman. . . 

"He does not need it," she said, "and his 
mother will not miss it. This is for me !" 

She took it up, she kissed it reverently. It 
was keepsake and book of life: remembrance 
and prophecy. . . 

Then again she remembered words of that 
dark afternoon. . . 

"But what if I don't want to be a great 
actress?" 

"That's it!" he had answered. "Not even 
for me!" 

Such had been his consuming wish. It was 
sacred now. She went back to the bed. She 
looked down on the dead. . . 

"Ralph," she murmured, in prayer and com- 
munication, "I will be a great actress. I swear 
that I will be as you wished. I swear that I 
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will be true to you. . . Do you hear me, 
Ralph? I swear this!" 

Her face was transfigured: that face that 
there is no forgetting, no wiping away from the 
memory. Passionate were the eyes and dark: 
parted were the lips : dark the hair about those 
pale features. And something breathed from 
her, victorious and sublime. . . 

She looked steadfastly: and in that manent 
her soul was wedded to his : beyond death, be- 
yond our little sorrows. . . 

And she leaned and kissed the lips of the 
beloved. . . 

Wednesday night: and every Wednesday 
night they test out the new films in the studio. 
It's a queer little room in the cellar, right next 
to the engines and the furnace : a hot little room, 
without windows. . . But at one end of it is 
a little white screen against the wall: and at 
the other end a platform where the directors 
and the manager sit, pencil in hand, notation 
blanks before them. Above them, through a 
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hole in the wall, the beam of the projecting 
machine steals through the black air and 
splashes the living, running picture on the 
screen. . . Under that light, on the floor, are 
rows of benches. Here sit the principal actors, 
the electricians, the carpenters, the clerks, the 
stage-hands; each, too, with pencil and blank. 
And each picture is judged as it flies past. This 
callous audience, these actors jealous of each 
other, these hardened seers of pictures, weary 
of it all, and spent by the day's work, calmly 
figure up the worth of the new product and 
vote it up or down. Many hopes are killed on 
Wednesday night: many ambitious ones see 
here their own doom, as their awkward bodies 
and foolish ineffective acting is displayed pub- 
licly before their shrinking eyes. There is no 
torture comparable to seeing oneself as others 
see you. And here is the perfection pf it: all 
the ardor of work and of vision in the studio, 
coldly and unerringly displayed by the merciless 
camera. . . But here too the one who thought 
herself awkward proves to be a marvel of grace 
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and beauty: the shadows fell just right across 
the crooked nose and the misplaced eyes. . . 

So even in this callous atmosphere there is 
a certain expectancy, a dramatic quiver. Who 
goes up? who goes down? I'll vote a low mark 
for that girl even if she does well! What 
right had they to give her my part? I should 
have had it! And there will be trouble for 
the chief electrician if one of the scenes is too 
dark or too bright. What ails him with his 
lights? And the carpenters! How did they 
come to leave that side drop loose, so that the 
opening of the door shook what should have 
appeared a solid wall ? And the scene painter ! 
What is that, a tree, or a flock of birds? And 
the camera-man ! Did he think that a proper 
focus, that makes all the heads look like soft 
taffy pulled out? 

Yes, there is a proper dramatic quiver in the 
evening. . . 

Mr. Deen, cool fcompetent Yankee, sits in 
the center, the directors on either side. Mr. 
Deen is the "boss," the manager: dreaded and 
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bowed to. He is dressed in neat gray ; his lank 
expressive face is smooth-shaven : his gray eyes 
are sharp, they do not miss an expression or a 
flicker in the thousand feet of film. On him 
hangs the world destinies of the company. 
What art shall he scatter among mankind? 
what magic shall he drop on his audience of 
twenty million human beings? He has a 
power greater than he knows. He can send a 
boy up in Seattle to suicide, or reconcile lovers 
in Louisi^ia swamps. He can start a career 
of crime for a tired boy in Second Avenue: or 
shock to death the lady in Atlanta, Greorgia, 
who has heart trouble. 

He has direct power over every one in that 
room. He makes and unmakes world- fame for 
girl or youth who can act. He lifts the di- 
rector to a seat of power, or hurls him back to 
be a stage-hand. . . They fear him, every 
one of them ; fear him, and respect him greatly. 
For though he is without mercy, he is most just 
and accurate. He flinches not a hair in his 
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judgments : he carries out his project with power 
and swiftness. . . 

"Well,'' said Mr. Deen, and all listened, 
"that was a bad one, Stover! Don't send any- 
thing like that on us again ! The Scull people 
never did a comedy rottener than that!" 

Stover is abashed. He wilts. He had 
thought all week that this was hilarious canedy. 
He himself had lain awake nights laughing at 
the killingly comic situations. And the actors 
had been infected by his fun. . . So it was 
rotten! Hang it all, where does humor lie, 
or in the heart or in the eye? Well, he thinks, 
I'd just like to see what sort of comedy you'd 
turn out, Charley Deen! 

"Ready," says Deen. "Let 'er come. We 
can't stay here all night, Harry!" 

Harry, the projecting man, in his hot box 
behind and above him, is swiftiy obedient. 
He snaps off the few lights, plunges the com- 
pany in darkness, and then aims his beam at 
the screen. . . 
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Mountain side: winding road: horses in the 
distance . . . they cane galloping and dis- 
appear . . . saloon, loiterers . . . enter the 
highwayman ... the plot is afooL . . But 
why bother about the plot? It is run off every 
day of the week all over the world. . . Then, 
in one scene, a room, a girl runs in, leaves a 
letter and runs out. . . She had not been seen 
before; she is not seen again. . . The film 
runs on to its triumph^it and happy ending. 
The lovers are left in each other's arms. . . 

Deen, however, was startled, was stabbed to 
his marrow. He had seen a face that haunted 
him, that had strange power looking out of the 
film. . . But who was she? He did not re- 
member such a person in the studio. . . 

"Say, Blondin," he muttered, pulling at his 
cigar, "who was the girl with the letter?" 

"Which girl?" 

"You know . . . comes into the roc«n, leaves 
a letter, goes out . ." 

"Lord ! I don't know ! We had fifty supers 
in this business!" 
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Dcen turned about. . . 

"Harry, run that film over again. . . Now, 
Blondin, you watch ... the girl with the let- 
ter. . ." 

Once again, before weary eyes, that film un- 
wound. Again mountain side: winding road: 
horses in the distance. . . Then at last the 
scene. . . And again Deen was thrilled. . . 
That face of mystery and passion, that gesture 
of strength and purpose, that expression of the 
whole body, sending a magic out of the picture : 
hinting of unplumbed depths and breathing 
power. . . 

"Who was it ?" he whispered. . . 

"That! Well Til be damned! Who? 
Who? Oh, she's a bad one: bad blood. A 
queer little vixen ... a strange devil . . . that's 
Trixie . . . Trixie Dargan. . ." 

Deen said no more. Now he recalled the 
name, the person. But he had thought she 
could not act! 

He went upstairs after the pictures had been 
run : he hoped he could find her. . . He went 
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to the door of the dressing room, where soaie- 
times the supers linger. She was in there, on 
her high stool, a book open on the shelf before 
her. . . 

He entered slowly, siniling. She turned, 
and looked at him absently. . . 

'What you reading?'' he murmured. 

She blushed, closed the book. . . 

''Oh, Walt Whitman . . . that's all !" 

"Well! well! Walt Whitman! And you 
crack such nuts, eh?" 

She realized now that it was the manager. 
The great boss who had never deigned to give 
her a word or a glance. . . She stood up. . . 

"Miss Dargan," he said, "I just saw you in 
a picture!" 

"Saw me !" she echoed. . . 

"Yes." His tone changed, he suddenly 
seized her hand and pressed it; his face lit up. 
"Really now • . . really ... I want to con- 
gratulate you! You're splendid! You're 
beautiful! And I don't like to commit my- 
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self, no, I don't like to commit mjrself . . . 
but . . . you have the real thing V^ 

"I! No! No!" 

"You have . . . we'll try you out to- 
morrow ... a star part. . . I don't do this 
once in a lifetime either. . P 

Why were there great radiant tears in her 
eyes? Why did her face shine so? Why, 
when he was gone, did she pick up the volume 
of Walt Whitman and kiss it as if it were the 
lips of the beloved? Why did her heart sing: 

"Thy promise is being fulfilled, golden youth. 
And in me thou shalt live, and in me thou shalt 
send love on the bereaved and the sorrowful 
of this world. I kiss thy lips, golden youth! 
I have grown to be thy handmaid, adored one ! 
I am keeping my vow for thee, oh, wonder of 
my heart!" 

The shadows of the theater are black: the 
rounded human heads sweep to the topmost 
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gallery: the orchestra fills the dome with 
sound: the beam of light steals through the 
air to the screen. . . Music! Silence! The 
movies! . . . Then she comes, casts a dark 
spell fiXMn her eyes, and "the breath of an old 
passion" moves over the audience, piercing deep 
in to many-folded hearts. . . Tears cloud the 
eager vision: and that tragic pang that is the 
glory of all glories stabs through the breast! 
. . . Oh, that life were ever thus! that there 
were no return to the clerk's desk, the house- 
wife's kitchen, the broker's ofHce, the teacher's 
schoolroom, the workman's machine, on the 

morrow! Beatrice Dargan! Who does not 
know her? 

But who does know her? Who knows the 
secret of that passionate nature? Who knows 
the tragic splendor in those eyes? One must 
go back through the years for a clew to her: 
one must go back to nights that are gone, to a 
love that is lost. . • 

THE END 
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